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TWO top-quality 


PRODUCTS FOR 
PROFITABLE FARMING 


Nitrogen Solutions 
(Nitrana® and Urana*) 


AMERICAN 
Nitrate of Soda 


A-N-L® 
Nitrogen Fertilizer 


Urea Products 


Sulphate of Ammonia 





top-dressers! 


Big, triple-screened 

crystals of new-process ARCA- 
DIAN® American Nitrate of Soda 
give your customers all the advan- 
tages of 16% quick-acting nitrate 
nitrogen in a form that’s easier to 
spread than ever before. Also con- 
tains 26% sodium. Improved phys- 
ical condition makes new ARCA- 
DIAN Nitrate the best Nitrate of 
Soda ever produced. 


URIPeIIy 


TtN-Y 


A dependable side-dressing 
nitrogen for most crops is A-N-L® 
Nitrogen Fertilizer. This pelleted 
product contains 20.5% nitrogen 
plus 77% magnesium oxide equiva- 
lent and 9%, calcium oxide equiva- 
lent. It provides 10.5% quick-acting 
nitrate nitrogen and 10.3% long- 
lasting ammonia nitrogen, an ex- 
cellent combination to feed crops 
throughout the season. 


Check your Stocks 


... to fill your customers’ needs for the side-dressing 
season. See us now for adequate supplies of ARCADIAN American 
Nitrate of Soda and A-N-L Nitrogen Fertilizer. 


* Trade-Mark 
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NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Hopewell, Va. «¢ tronton, Ohio «¢ Omaha, Neb. © Indianapolis 20, Ind. 
Richmond 19, Va. « Atlanta 3, Ga. « Columbia 1,$.C. * San Francisco 3, Cal. 





serving over 100 principal industries 


through AA Qualitytactories and sales offices 


Air view of A.A.C. plant at 
Det:oit, Mich. . . . 33 A.A.C. 
factories and sales offices, 
most of them in or near 
principal industrial centers, 
assure dependable service. 





principal AA Q val, ity products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 
for over 85 years All grades of Commercial Fertilizers 
a symbol of quality Superphosphate Sulphuric Acid 


and reliability Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphate 


Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 
Fluosilicates Salt Cake 


Gelatin Bone Products 





Ammonium Carbonate 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK'7, N.Y. 
33 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING, U. $., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 





As a vital part of its completely integrated operation, the 
Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company plants seedling pines 
in its own forest preserves. Albemarle grows its own trees, makes 
its own pulp, manufactures its own fine Kraft Paper. Albemarle 
controls its own processes for color matching and printing the 
stout Kraft that goes into its own pasting, sewing and valving 
Multiwall bag machines. 


You get prompt delivery of Albemarle Multiwall Bags because 
‘Al Kraft’’ started the job more than twenty years ago! 


ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY * RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NEW YORK CITY « SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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There’s profit in 


granulated fertilizer 


The advantages of granulated fertilizer are numerous. It spreads 
better, it stores better, it sells better. However, a shortage 
still exists due to limited productive facilities. 


To help build the production of this superior fertilizer, the 
Harte Company has obtained the license for the Davison 
granular process, developed by the Davison Chemical 


Company. Now all steps in granualr fertilizer manufacture— 
from site study and planning to construction and 


production—are combined into one system——the Harte 
system. 


Should you plan to build a granular fertilizer plant, 
consider the Harte system. There is none other so 
comprehensive, so fast, so economical. For more 


information, contact any of our offices. There’s no 
obligation. 


JOHN J. COMPANY | cox steucric 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGERS 
oe 


& 
ENGINEERS IN THE FOLLOWING PROCESSES: 


@ Insecticide Plants 


@ Solvent Extraction Systems @ Rubber Products @ Vitamin Recovery @ Synthetic Detergents 

© Clay Processing @ Mixed Fertilizer Plants OO aa 

@ Lime and Cement @ Phosphoric Acid Plants ©@ Glass @ Explosives ® Petrochemicals 
@ Industrial Warehousing © Steam Generating and Power Plants 


© Paper Mills 


@ Electrolytic De-Tinning 
@ Cotton Mills © Food Canning Plants 
@ Milk By-Products © Superphosphate Plants 
284 TECHWOOD DRIVE, N. W., ATLANTA @© NEW YORK @ HOUSTON @ MEXICO, D. F. © HAVANA @ 
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SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 





"REMEMBER DIEN BIEN PHU" fails to strike the same 
chord in the American bosom that used to respond to 
"Remember the Alamo," "Remember the Maine," 
"Remember the Lusitania," Remember whatever it was 
we were to remember in the last war. There is a 
tendency to do things with the last syllable of the 
name of that fallen Indo-China city. And to be a 
lot more interested in the fate of that nurse than 
of the several thousands of men, headed by the 
officer who finally got to be a general. 


HISTORY WILL REMEMBER because Dien Bien Phu is a 
turning point. We either do something about it, or 
we don't. The USSR will take note of our action or 
failure to act, and be guided as to future plans. 
Even fiery Singhman Rhee is now willing to take 
half a loaf when before he wanted cake with 
frosting, because he doubts that we'll give him 
cake. 


NOT UNTIL ELECTION will we know, really, which way 
the US worm will turn. Meanwhile the draft 
numbers are gently stepped up. The whole defense 
picture is being reviewed. Next Winter may well 
see us on a semi-military economic basis again. 


Yours faithfully, 


ee 
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put it on the bag 











WATER-SOLUBLE (K25O4 © 2MgSOa) 


DOUBLE SULFATE OF POTASH-MAGNESIA 


contains soluble magnesium —often called the fourth element! 


Very often, the difference between profitable high yields and 
costly poor ones is the amount of soluble magnesium avail- 
able to the crop. This is increasingly apparent each year as 
the lack of this vital nutrient becomes evident in more and 
more crop growing areas across the country. That’s why 
soluble magnesium is often called the Fourth Plant Food 
Element . . . it’s that important. 

You can supply soluble magnesium economically and con- 
veniently by including Sul-Po-Mag in your mixed fertilizers. 


You'll have a better product .. . one that dealers can mer- 


chandise more effectively . . . you'll have a fertilizer that will 
make money for farmers. And don’t forget . . . results are what 
determine brand loyalty! 

Sul-Po- Mag, produced only by the Potash Division of Inter- 
national, furnishes both magnesium and potash in sulfate form 
... properly balanced and water soluble for immediate avail- 
ability to the plant. It is supplied in bulk for use in mixed 
fertilizers and bagged for direct application. So, include Sul-Po- 
Mag to supply soluble magnesium. Put it in the bag. . . and put 
it on the bag: Nitrogen, Phosphate, Potash, Magnesium. 


Mined and Refined at Carlsbad for Fertilizer Manufacturers 


s 


SMERA MURIATE OF POTASH + SULFATE OF POTASH + SUL-PO-MAG 
> So 


Potash Division 
CY INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 





Trojan Loadsters are... 


MAN-HOUR SAVERS! 


Production moves FAST with the multi-purpose Trojan Loadster Model LA-40. The LA-40 
handles ALL kinds of bulk material in ALL kinds of plants. Whether loading or unloading, 
the LA-40 delivers the goods fast, using a minimum of working space (turns in a 6'6” 
radius). Model LA-40 travels fast too, with its low load carrying position, giving you 


“more tonnage per day.” 


Here’s complete safety with Model LA-40 


dumping into hopper. 


Model LA-40 Unloading Boxcar with room 
to spare. 





Model LA-40 Digging cured material 
for bagging. 


exclusive BIG 3 features: 


1 Reverse curve 
arms” for safety | 


Even when the bucket is fully 
raised, constant 360° vision and 
complete safety for your oper- 
ator is maintained. 

(*U.S. Pat, 2,645,369) 


Low load carry- 
2 ing position | 


A low load is a safe load for 
stability and speed; especially 
when handling fertilizer and 
other bulk material. Your oper- 
ator will like Trojan’s “wheel 
level” carrying position. 


3 Independent 
bucket action | 


Just flipping the bucket closed, 
this operator gets a full load 
everytime. Trojan’s independent 
bucket action pries loose hard 
packed material, too. 


There’s one in the Trojan Loadster Line to fit your need — 
Model LA-40 — Model LMS-75 — Model LC-100 — Model LC-100-B 


CONTRACTORS MACHINERY CO., 


INC. © BATAVIA, NEW. YORK 


TROJAN 


Mail this coupon today for full details on Model LA-40. 


NAME 





TITLE 


COMPANY 











ADDRESS 
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THE LINK-BELT MARTENET PROCESS 


... for better fertilizer at lower cost! 


MIXED 
CONTINUOUS MATERIAL 
FEEDER UNIT ELEVATOR 
FOR PHOSPHATE \ 
OVERSIZE 
RECYCLE 
ELEVATOR 


SIZING SCREEN 


CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER UNIT 
FOR POTASH FINISHED 
PRODUCT 
TO STORAGE 

storie un 
ING OUT SUPER 
CONVEYOR ; PHOSPHATE 
TO STORAGE 


TWIN SHAFT 
PADDLE MIXER \ 
FINES RECYCLE 
BELT CONVEYOR 


ROTO-NODULIZER 


COLLECTING 
BELT ; id 
POTASH FEED Flowsheet of Link- 
FRQM RR. CAR Belt Martenet proc- 
ess fertilizer plant 


GAS OR OIL FIRED 


AIR HEATER ROTO-LOUVRE 


DRYER COOLER 


SUPER TRANSFER 
PHOSPHATE BELT FINISHED 
FEED MATERIAL 
ELEVATOR 


6. GRANULAR—HOMOGENEOUS PRODUCT. The fin- 


Here are the outstanding ished product is granular, homogeneous and free-flow- 
e ing—can be stored for indefinite periods in bulk or bags 
advantages of this process without fear of cementing particles. 


The ability to supply a complete “Martenet Process” 
installation is another example of the unique “turnkey” 
service Link-Belt offers you. Link-Belt experience in- 
cludes dry-mix, superphosphate, nitrophosphate, am- 


1, USES PRESENT FACILITIES. Many of the present facil- 
ities in your plant can be converted. 


2, LOW COST INSTALLATION, Initial capital investment 
is less than with other methods for producing high- 
analysis fertilizer. 


3. LOW RAW MATERIAL COST. The Martenet process 
uses only low cost nitrogen materials such as anhydrous 
ammonia and/or ammonium nitrate solution. Savings 
as high as $12.00 per ton of raw material can be realized. 


4. LOW OPERATING COSTS. This automatically con- 
trolled process reduces pliant manpower to a minimum, 
keeps power and fuel costs reasonable. 

5. VERSATILE. The process will produce all ratios in a 
very high degree of plant food concentration. 


monium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, urea, granulation 
and other plants 


For an analysis of your requirements, get in touch with 
the Link-Belt office near you. Or write today for your 
copy of Book 2459. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Bele Plants and 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; 
Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 14); Australia, Sydney; South Africa, 

Springs. Representatives Throughout the World 19,540 


Here’s what Link-Belt offers you under a single-contract responsibility 


MODERN 
LABORATORIES 


PILOT PLANT AND 
TESTING STATION 


EXPERIENCED 
ENGINEERING 


QUALITY SKILLED SATISFACTORY 
EQUIPMENT ERECTION CREWS PERFORMANCE 








A Lower Cost Replacement for Polyethylene ! 


POLY-KOTE BAG 


..new..versatile.. protective... 


“A new wall for multiwall bags that cost less 
> 


than polyethylene! 





POLY-KOTEis a new product that does the same 
job as straight polyethylene, BUT at an impressive 
cost-reduction. POLY-KOTE sheets, developed by 
Arkell and Smith’s Packaging Department, are 
coated with a combination of polyethylene and 


wax. 


POLY-KOTE js equally acid and alkali resistant 
as straight polyethylene and is ideally suited for 
packaging hygroscopic materials — fertilizers, 


chemicals, resins, dried milk, etc. 


POLY-KOTE provides a moisture barrier equal to 
straight polyethylene. 


Let our 95 years of packaging “know-how” serve 
you. Our Packaging Engineers will give imme- 
diate attention to your specific problems. Learn 
how POLY-KOTE can efficiently serve you — save 


money! Se 
-——— 
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PRODUCED IN THE WEST- 


For Trona Potash as a simple or in mixes see your local 
fertilizer dealer. He has both Trona improved 
Muriate and Sulphate of Potash in stock now. 


TO GROW THE BEST 


Farm profit can be measured in fertilizer bags. The vital plant 
food elements you take from the soil in growing healthy, profit- 
able crops must be restored. Every bag of Trona Muriate of 
Potash and Trona Sulphate of Potash in your mixed fertilizer is 
vital in building healthy plant tissue, bolstering crop resistance 
to drought and disease — and makes future bumper crops pos- 
sible. That’s why Potash —Trona Potash, produced in the west 
to grow the best—is your yardstick for measuring profit on your 
investment. Don’t gamble! Make certain your crops are receiv- 
ing plenty of health-giving, profit-building Potash by including 
TRONA POTASH in your fertilizer program. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 





INDUSTRIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


Trade Mark APECC 





Data has been prepared on the appli- 
cation of Trona Potash and how it benefits 
important western farm crops. You'll profit 


by sending for this information today. | 


SEE 


Offices * 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 


FERTILIZER DEALER 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 


| Please send information and bulletin on Trona Potash for high quality crops: 


| ene 


| ADDRESS, P.O. BOX NUMBER__ 


| CITY soiree —— 
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Plant at El Dorado, Arkansas, 
170,000 tons nitrogen per year. 


New plant near New Orleans, 
90,000 tons nitrogen per year. 


LET LION’S TECHNICAL SERVICE WORK FOR YOU 


When you need help on any problem involving for- 
mulations with nitrogen fertilizer materials, feel free 
to call on Lion’s Technical Service. Skilled and 
experienced men are available to assist you... to 
make sure you get full advantage from Lion quality. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 
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to bring you more top-quality 


LION NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


With Lion Oil Company’s new 
$31,000,000 Barton Chemical Plant 
“on stream’ near New Orleans you 
have assurance that Lion can supply 
still more of your needs for nitrogen 
fertilizer materials. 


These days, it takes equipment and 
machinery of advanced design to 
speed the manufacturing of top- 
quality petro-chemicals. The new 


ultra-modern Barton plant is further 
evidence of Lion’s determination to 
serve you with the finest materials 
that can be made. 


Remember ... . every enduring busi- 
ness is built on quality. By building 
your business on formulations using 
Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Materials, 
you can build your reputation on 
a quality foundation. 


LION OFFERS ONE-STOP SERVICE FOR NITROGEN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia 
Lion Aqua Ammonia 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


Lio wN Oo it 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


co MPAWN Y 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 





NOW YOU CAN GET... 


Republic top-quality Ammonium Sulphate 
BULK OR BAGGED—IN CARLOAD LOTS 


Republic’s free-flowing Ammonium Sulphate is now available in 
bulk form or bagged. It is ready to be shipped to you in carload 


lots promptly and at regular intervals. 


For more information on Republic’s top-analysis Ammonium 


Sulphate, contact or write to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
REPUBLIC BUILDING ° CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


, rr é 
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| AMMONIUM SULPHATES 








fwo SIMPLICITY gyrating screens 
ame teams up to speed busing operations 


oom oon fertilizer production 





Two Simplicity Gyrating Screens keep operations humming at this large Southern 
fertilizer plant. Working as a team, they handle the output of two 14” x 7” 
bucket elevators. A 3’ x 8’ Model “LS” Simplicity Single Deck Screen handles 

as much as 50 tons of super phosphate per hour; and a 3’ x 6’ Model “C” Sim- 
plicity Single Deck Screen handles all other fertilizer ingredients at about the 
same rate of speed. Both screens are set at 20° and rotate with the flow of 


materials. There is virtually no blinding, as the screen in the photo, which 


has not been brushed or cleaned, shows, The splendid performance of this 
Simplicity team is typical of the fine job Simplicity Screens are doing throughout 
the fertilizer industry. They can help speed up operations and increase pro- 
duction in your plant, too. Write us today for complete information. 








@ Sales representatives in all parts of 
the U.S. A. 


@ FOR CANADA: Canadian Bridge Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario , 
@ FOR EXPORT: Brown and Sites, 


m pi REGISTERED 
50 Church Street, New York 7, New York 





ENGINEERING COMPANY °* DURAND, MICHIGAN 





Davison’s Granulated Superphosphate with 3-way 
control can mean added sales for you! 


No longer is it necessary for you or the farmer to 
worry about lumping or caking . .. Davison’s Granu- 
lated Superphosphate will store without becoming 
hard or caked. And when the farmer starts to apply 
Granulated Superphosphate in the field he will find 
there is no dusting nor will it bridge over in the drill. 
Granulated Superphospnate drills freely and evenly 
giving complete coverage. Because of the granular 
structure, plant food is released at desirable rates. 


over in 


For added sales points be sure to get Davison’s Granu- 
lated Superphosphate with the 3-way control! 
supplies 


plant Progress Through Chemistry 
' ches THE DAVISON C L CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


be . 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 
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FROM THE WORLD'S STOCKPILES-—-TO YOUR PLANT... 


with an 80 year reputation for reliability in quality, price and delivery. 


POTASH NITROGEN 


MURIATE SULPHATE OF AMMONIA ' 
SULPHATE AMMONIUM NITRATE “4 
NITRATE cca AMMONIUM NITRATE 


My Jeet 
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of 


Complete 


Acid Plants 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 4627 ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA Tel. Walnut 2576 
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KRAFT-lok 


there is 


#3 
e 


2 Integrated Plants 


3 Generations of Bag Experience 3 


Pasted 
Open 
Mouth 





at 


RELY ON THE 


@ Three years before the 
inventor of the reaper built his 
first factory in Chicago in 1850 

the Chase Bag Company was 
making better bags for 

American agriculture and 

industry 


Backed. by I0/ years of packaging » experience 


Chase Bag experience costs you nothing, yet it’s maximum product protection and package appeal. 


apparent in the recommendations of every ‘“C’’- Man. , . ‘ 
ee ‘ : You cannot put your packaging problems in more 


It’s apparent in every Chase Bag product, too... capable hands. You cannot put your product in 


the 107 years’ insistence on quality—a striving for better bags. Contact your ‘‘C’”’- Man today! 


pi Low Cost Protection 


For Your Fertilizer 
a combiry. | 
| ‘ ; The Chase MULTIWALL bag assures you of 
Of “ ne ‘ " maximum product protection at minimum cost 
: ie Once the bag is closed, your product is safe 
behind | in these spill-proof, tamper-proof packages 


Available in all types—2 to 6 plies 


HUY CHASE For bulk shipments—rely on high quality 


Chase TOPMILL Burlap. Imported from the 


MU LTIWALL i finest mills, it combines strength, appearance 
win and uniform quality 
a n d For samples and current prices, write Department 19-F 


BU K LAP BAG CHASE BAG COMPANY General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd.,, Chicago 6, Ill 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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SWEETENING 
YOUR COFFEE! 


it is as easy to make a mineralized fertilizer as 
it is to put sugar in your coffee. Tennessee Corpo- 


ration will custo ix any bination of min- 





erals to your own specifications. Thus there is only 
ONE ingredient to add to your regular fertilizer 
formula for a completely balanced plant food. 
it requires no additional labor or mixing facili- 
ties, since TC Mineral Mixtures come to your 


plant—in bulk or bag—already carefully mixed 





in controlled ts of soluble and readily avail- 
able forms of Copper, Manganese, iron, Zinc, 
Magnesium, and Boron. Cut down on multiple 
purchasing, raw material costs, and handling by 
mineralizing with a TC custom-formulated mimeral 


mixture. 


Samples. 
Specifications and Detailed 
Information on Request. 


ne 


TENNESSEE Fercg corporation 








617-29 Grent Building, Atlente, Georgie 








STEDMAN 


FERTILIZER 
PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Established in 1834 


All Steel Self-Contained Fertilizer Mixing 
and Bagging Units 


Batch Mixers — Dry Batching 
Pan Mixers — Wet Mixing 


Tailings Pulverizers—- Swing Hammer and Cage Type 
Vibrating Screens Dust Weigh Hoppers 
Acid Weigh Scales Batching Hoppers 
Belt Conveyors — Stationary and Shuttle Types 


Bucket Elevators Hoppers and Chutes 


STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Founary Company 


General Office & Works: AURORA, INDIANA 
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Bemis dress print cotton fertilizer bags... 


Yor ‘ 
‘the extra that pushes a sale pur way!’ 


Read this statement from Mr. Hugh Latimer, 
vice-president of the Supreme Feed & Fertilizer 
Co., of Philadelphia, Miss. It really tells the 
whole story ... shows why YOU will benefit by 
packing YOUR fertilizer in Bemis Cotton Bags. 


"We have noticed that an attractive 
Bemis Dress Print Bag can often be the 
extra that pushes a sale our way. 


One of the good customers of Supreme Fer- 
tilizer is Mr. W. A. Kemp. He has bought 
many tons of it in Bemis Cotton Bags. 


In most farm families, that piece of 
goods is a bargain that makes them 
happy and keeps them friendly." 


Dept Teens 


Hugh Latimer, Vice—President 
Supreme Feed & Fertilizer Company 


Bemis ‘2 


General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Sturtevant Leadership in Fertilizer Granulation... 
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One Under Construction 
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One of the new Sturtevant granulation plants located 
in El Paso, Texas. 
Two plants completed in Texas... one under 
construction in Canada prove Sturtevant 
leadership in plant design, manufacture of 
equipment, and supervision of construction 
for the granulation of mixed fertilizer. 

These new plants incorporate all the latest 
techniques and equipment for economically 
manufacturing granular fertilizer. 

A recognized leader in the industry, 
Sturtevant Mill with its vast fertilizer manu- 
facturing experience and know-how can effect 
operating economies for you. 

Whether you plan to build a new plant, 


Sturtevant granulator and associated equipment 

for manufacturing granular fertilizer. 
modernize or buy new equipment, it will pay 
you to consult Sturtevant Mill. Our engi- 
neers, specialists in fertilizer manufacture, are 
available for consultation. Ask for their serv- 
ices, today. You will keep ahead with 
Sturtevant. 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY 


TIT CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON 22, MASSACHUSETTS 


DESIGNERS OF COMPLETE PLANTS AND MANUFACTURERS OF. CRUSHERS © GRINDERS « SEPARATORS e CONVEYORS ¢ MECHANICAL DENS AND EXCAVATORS ¢ ELEVATORS @ MIXERS 





NOW . - A GREAT NEW NITROGEN SOURCE 
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From a famous name in the 
farm world comes a valuable 


new product for farmers 

NITROGEN . .. so essential in building farm 
profits . . . is now beginning to flow from 
DEERE & COMPANY’S new Grand River 
Chemical Division plant near Pryor, Oklahoma. 

The new plant, in keeping with the company’s 
time-honored policy of building only quality 
products, is of the most modern design in the 
world .. . giving rise to equally modern high 
analysis nitrogen products. 


These nitrogen products are ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA and UREA .. . both tops in the 
field of high analysis. 


_ sas mm rad 
The urea fertilizer, VITREA® (pronounced 
Vi-tree-a) is guaranteed 45% nitrogen. To pre- 


Wf 


45% 


NITROGEN, 


vent caking and to assure a free and even flow, 
Vitrea is prilled into a bead-like shape and coated 
with a special conditioner. 

For your nitrogen needs look to the name 
made famous by 117 years of quality products 
for use in agriculture. 


A Grand, River Chemical Division of 
DEERE - COMPANY 


GEN. & SALES OFFICES — TULSA, OKLA. @ PLANT — PRYOR, OKLA, 








EXACT WEIGHT Seale for Fast. 
Aecurate Checking of Filled Bags 


Right on your floor-level conveyor line, this EXACT 
WEIGHT Scale gives you an accurate, split-second check 
of both open-end and valve-type bags. Because every bag 
is checked, costly over-weights can be completely elimi- 
nated. This factor alone can make a marked increase in 
profits, however there is an equally important saving in 
production time. EXACT WEIGHT Scales trim seconds 
off each weighing operation. Controlled travel brings 
scale indicator to rest quickly, and magnified illuminated 
indication enables operator 
to make a correct reading 
at a glance. Standard ca- 
pacity to 100 pounds— 
more if needed. Write to- 
day for complete details on 


model 1302-R. 


EXACT WEIGHT Model 1302-R 


cf rack Weight 


Better quality control FZ, l 4 
Better cost control Ca Z 


qyert Vy 


orn Ww 
yor * 
@) THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


906 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
2920 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, Canada 


SALES and SERVICE 
in all principal cities 
from coast to coast and 


Canada 
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GOING 
GRANULAR ? 
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J REASONS WHY 


USP HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
IS TAILOR-MADE FOR GRANULAR 
FERTILIZER PRODUCTION: 


1. Highest analysis, 62/63% K,O 
2. Ready solubility 





3. Fine uniform grain size 
4. Consistently free-flowing 


5. Clear white color 


<2 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
wer 


Reg. U. 8, Pat. Off. Southern Sales Office Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atianta, Georgia 





A new addition to the Davidson-Kennedy line of 


fertilizer machinery is the D-K Mixer. Available in 
one-half, one and two ton capacities, it is of sturdy, 
heavy-duty construction with high carbon, high 
wear resistant steel plate. Mixer flights consist of 
special alloy steel plates arranged to give complete 
mixing of dry and semi-dry materials in the short- 
est possible cycle. The new D-K Mixer, typical of 
all Davidson-Kennedy fertilizer equipment, will 
perform efficiently and economically and give a 
lifetime of trouble-free service. Write today for 


complete information, 


Complete fertilizer design, engineering, fab 


rication and construction supervision service 


Hopper systems Automatic solution tanks Vibrating screens Pulverizers Clod breakers Elevators Conveyors Mixers 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 





CHARLOTTE 
DUO-TESTED 


Anhydrous Ammonia Tanks 


For storage 
application 
and transport 





Charlotte Anhydrous Ammonia Tanks are of all- 
steel welded construction — 265-lb. design work- 
ing pressure, UW-52, ASME Code. 


Standard sizes 300, 500 and 1,000 gallon capacities 
for storage. 100 and 150 gallon capacity applica- 
tor tanks. 

Skid and truck tanks also available. 

All fittings steel. 
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Write today for full detai's and prices. 


CHARLOTTE TANK 
CORPORATION 


Post Cffice Box 8037 
CHARLOTTE 8, NORTH CAROLINA 
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A DINGS NEW 
PERMA-PLATE MAGNET 
CAN SAVE YOU PLENTY... 


A new “test-proven strongest”* Dings 
Perma-Plate magnet in the discharge chute 
of your bagging mill elevator can stop a 
lot of damage caused by tramp iron. 

Powerful, non-electric Perma-Plates pull 
out any iron wire, nails, iron or abra- 
sion—that gets into fertilizer, wrecks ma- 
chinery and spoils product purity. 

Perma-Plates have a certified strength 
that’s guaranteed for the mechanical life 
of the unit. They can be installed almost 
anywhere in chutes, ducts, feed trays for 
machinery and product protection and fire 
protection. Write today for Catalog 
C-1205-B. 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO. 


4711 W. Electric Ave., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


*In the laborator‘es of one of the 
world’s largest grain processors 





G-t accua'n’et with the comp'ete 
D'ngs line, ask for Catalog C-5900-8 


Dings Magnet 








TULL designed to save you money 
NITROGEN SOLUTION SYSTEM 
Gauge Glass Fixtures 
Simple, easy to clean, inexpensive 


The combination of a Tullco modified union and rubber bulb gasket 
guarantees a leak-proof connection. 





We have the entire system in stock—buy as a complete unit or 











in part. 


Send for your booklet. “The Installation and Operation of a Ni- 
trogen Solution System” to P.O. Box 4628, Atlanta, 2, Georgia. 


J. M. TULL METAL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


285 Marietta St., N.W. AL 3871 Atlanta, Ga. 
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BAUGHMAN ™ 
LIME and FERTILIZER 
SPREADER 


Backed By More Than 20 

Yeors of Specialized Experi- 

ence in the Development of 

Spreading Equipment. os 

WRITE for Bulletin No. A-378 sete tal 


BAUGHMAN Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


ww _Y 
BAUGHMAN] ‘> 142 SHIPMAN ROAD _—_JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Se BAUGHMAN—The First Choice of Over 60,000 Users! 


“* 





THE EQUITABLE STORY... 
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GROWTH 
IS NO ACCIDENT 


A bumper crop starts with good seed 
and soil . . . ample patience, skill and toil 
. and above all the vision to fortify 


and perpetuate nature’s bounty. 
from peperm rebar eastbe ew Many of these same ingredients lie behind 


he . guarantees top quality. Glues, the development of the multiwall bags 

inks, pape peared io yl that move your farm chemicals to the 
farmer. The extra effort Equitable puts 
into its work has largely contributed 


to its growth in this market. 


DEPENDABILITY — Ever-expanding \U) ite ble 
facilities and comprehensive staff train- 


ing programs contribute to making 

uitable’s product outstanding in ~ 
field . . . for pn . uniformity . . 
dependability 


Y PAPER BAG COMPANY = J BAG COMPANY = 


45-50 VAN DAM STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, WN. Y. 
PAPER MILLS AND SOUTHERN BAG PLANT: ORANGE, TEXAS 
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SULPHUR — 

















the UNITED STATES is only one producing country! 


Although the United States is the largest producer of elemental sulphur, its 
production is only about one-half of sulphur in all forms produced in the free world.* 
Sulphides of iron, copper, zinc and hydrogen and calcium sulphate are all sources 
of sulphur dioxide, the starting point of the manufacture of that universal and all 
important chemical tool, sulphuric acid. 
Elemental sulphur, per se, is essential for such compounds as carbon bisulphide, 
rubber vulcanizing and certain fungicides, insecticides and black powder. Economics 


dictate the use of the element or the sulphides or sulphate for other products 


and processes. 


*International Minerals Conference, 1952-53 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. Sulphur Producing Units 


NEWGULF, TEXAS 

MOSS BLUFF, TEXAS 
© SPINDLETOP, TEXAS 
© WORLAND, WYOMING 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





AQUAFIL! Offers You... 


V BIGGEST SUPPLY J BEST QUALITY 
J LOWEST PRICE... 


CONDITIONING AGENT FOR COMMERCIAL FER- 
TILIZER—Aquafil is the product stabilizer that 
ends caking in the bag. 


DILUENT FOR INSECTICIDES—With Aquafil you 
get high concentration which means savings. 








COVERING AGENT FOR AMMONIUM NITRATE— 
High absorption qualities make Aquafil an effec- 
tive agent. 


RESIDUAL FILTERING AGENT IN PAPER INDUSTRY 
—Impurities rapidly filtered out by Aquofil’s 
action. 
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INERT FILLER FOR INSULATION INDUSTRY—Aqua- 
fil offers stable, uniform filler for industry needs. 


@ More and more users of diatomaceous 





AQUAFIL PROPERTIES 
Vensity: 9.6 pounds per cubic foot. 


Fineness: 95.8% through 325 mesh. 

Composition: Aquafil is amorphous diatomaceous 
silica. 

inertness: Used by many industries as inert filler. 


Suspension: Excellent in water and air. 


earth are turning to 


Aquafil . . . and finding it profitable. Aquafil offers you a high 
quality product, from North America’s largest level deposit . . . and 
at less cost. It will pay you, too, when you look into the use of 
Aquafil as a means of improving your product, as it increases your 


profit margin. Next time you 


order diatomaceous earth 


Specify AQUAFIL! 


AQUAFIL COMPANY 


June, 1954 


96 B Avenue N.E. 





Phillips supplies 
ITROGEN 
in 4 forms 


1 AMMONIUM SULFATE 


New Premium Quality Phillips 66 Ammo- 
nium Sulfate is available now! It’s dry-cured 
to remove excess moisture—prevent caking. 
Uniform, dust-free crystals flow freely —mix 
easily. Contains 21% nitrogen, ideal for all 
analyses of mixed goods and for direct appli- 
cation to all farm crops. Contact us now for 
your requirements. 


2 ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


Tank car shipments of Anhydrous Ammonia 
(82% nitrogen) are assured to Phillips con- 
tract customers by Phillips huge production 
facilities in the Texas Panhandle and at 
Adams Terminal near Houston. Write our 
nearest Division Office for full information. 


3 NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Get more N per dollar! Phillips 66 Nitrogen 
Solutions are well suited to the preparation 
of high-analysis fertilizers and the ammoni- 
ation of superphosphate. These three nitrogen 
solutions keep handling costs low! Promote 
rapid, thorough curing! 


4 AMMONIUM NITRATE 


Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate con- 
tains 33% nitrogen. The small, coated prills 
or pellets resist caking . . . handle easily. 
Depend on Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium 
Nitrate for uniform, free-flowing properties 
and top-notch crop response. 





Osfices Inu 


AMARULO, TEX. —First Nat'l Bank Bldg 

— Adams Bidg 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO. —1375 Kearney Ave. 
DES MOINES, |OWA—606 Hubbell Bidg. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Blvd. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 
OMAHA, NEB.— WOW Building 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOUS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 


PASADENA, CALIF.—604 Citizens Bank Bidg. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH. —E. 521 Sprague Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 4251 Lindell Blvd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—1506 South Dale Mabry 
TULSA, OKLA. —1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN. —501 KFH Building 
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ANOTHER FIRST ... 


FuL-FLEX 


NON-SIFTING 


SLEEVE 


FOR MULTIWALL 
PAPER BAGS! 


@NEW DESIGN 
Here’s a sleeve that’s larger than any similar 
type; completely engineered by Fulton to 
reduce sifting. 


e@ TIGHTER SEAL 
Special flexible paper combined with Fulton’s 


new design, gives extra tight sealing action. 


@ SEATS SECURELY 
With its longer edge, the sleeve is sewn in 
more securely; slipping and unseating is 
eliminated. 


@NO INCREASED COST 
Fulton’s newest development—the Ful-Flex 


Sleeve—is available at regular prices. 


Write TODAY For Further Details! 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills © Dept. B 
General Sales Office, P.O. Box 198 
New Orleans 3, La. 


“FIRST with the FINEST” 


Fulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Please forward more information on Fulton’s Ful-Flex 
Non-Sifting Sleeve. 





Name... 


ATLANTA ° DALLAS « DENVER . KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS + NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK 


Company 
ST. LOUIS + SAVANNAH + PHOENIX + SAN FRANCISCO Address 


Wenee eee RRC TO seveeeee State 


Dh ce cane cane DS GD SD GD GD ED SEND GED ED ED GD DEED? 
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For more than 50 years Armour fertilizers 
have been “‘making every acre do its best’. 
Farmers know that Armour’s highest- 
quality fertilizers are made right and cured 
right to give best results with ail crops. 
Every bag of fertilizer sold by Armour 

is backed by years of painstaking scientific 
research in the fields of chemistry and 
farming. Testimonials from every 
section of the country—on all 

types of crops—prove that 

Armour fertilizers make in- 

creased yields of better quality 

crops that bring higher profits. 





muses ; ARMOUR 


FERTILIZER 


WORKS 
General Office 
P.O. Box 1685 

Atlanta 1, Georgia 


NO RAMMING OR JAMMING! NO SPINNING OF WHEELS 
WHEN LOADING BULKY OR “PACKED’’ MATERIALS 





Loadail 


A HIGHLY MANEUVERABLE POWER SHOVEL 
Lessmann LOAAALL scoops up big loads of the most heavily com- 
pacted ingredients or finished fertilizers . . . does it in 5 seconds 
while standing still! Extra hydraulic cylinders supply Hydraulic 
Power Crowd. This means /oading with hydraulics which elimi- 
nates ramming and spinning of wheels . . . minimizes repairs, re- 
duces maintenance! Dozer blade is easily attached for yard mainte- 
nance. Crane-hook, lift forks, snow and trash buckets are also 


available. 9 FT. DUMPING CLEARANCE 


LOAGALL has clearance for the highest trucks, bins and mixing 
hoppers. It loads or unloads at any height from 12” below wheel 
ool os 108” above. Wheelbase of 73” and 12’ turning radius 
make it highly maneuverable. 


52/*REACH <> 


Here’s a full 4’4” reach at maximum clearance! LOACALL carries 
load close but quickly boosts it ‘way out ahead for easier loading 
... another advantage of Hydraulic Power Crowd. 


— on oF 
// vowte-coowe \ LESSMANWN “anuracturinc company 


S 


31 FACTORIES 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
TO SERVE YOU 


Albany,Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Go. 
Baltimore, Md, 
Bartow, Fla. 
Birminghom, Ala, 
Carteret, N.J. 
Chicago Heights, Ill, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbia, S.C. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas 

E. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greensboro, N.C, 
Houston, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jeffersonville, ind. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
N. Konsos City, Mo, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Presque Isle, Me, 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Siglo, Tenn. 
Waterloo, lowa 
Wilmington, N.C, 
Winona, Minn, 


Also sales offices in Havana, 
Cuba, and San Juan, Puerto Rico 





STANDARDIZED PARTS. Ford, Tim- 
ken, Vickers, Bendix, etc., assure 
highest quality components and 
low-cost servicing. 

SAFETY. Operator has unrestricted 
visibility and is protected from 
loader arms. 

EASY HANDLING. Full reverse shift- 
ing gives LOAdGALL four speeds 
forward and four reverse. Three 
simple, conveniently located hy- 
draulic controls assure efficiency. 
LOW COST. You save on first cost, 
operating costs and maintenance 
costs with a LOAdALL. 

LOAGALL BUCKETS. Available with 
capacities of %, 34, %, 1, 1% and 
1 yards. 





2012 Easton Bivd., Des Moines 4. 'own Write for Complete Information TODAY! 





What Replaces 
Cotton Acres? 


The Cotton Trade Journal,—in- 
ternational newspaper of the cotton 
industry, has sought an answer to 
the question—what crops will far- 
mers plant on acres lost to cotton? 
Taking off from the premise that 
6,135,000 will be planted in 
other than cotton crops, they asked 
their subscribers what would re- 
place this crop in 1954. Answers 
came in from 854, who in 1953 
planted 5,334,599 acres, of which 
2,649,565 were in cotton. This year 
those 854 will grow 521,424 fewer 
cotton acres. 

The use of these 521,424 acres 
were revealed by the farmers, and 
the following percentages are given 
by Cotton Trade Journal as the 
plans revealed, in percentages of 
the 521,424 


acres 


acres: 
Small grains 

Corn 

Soybeans 

Hay 


41.77% 
39.16% 
38.58% 
27.51% 
26.98% 
20.34% 
17.33% 
16.39% 
13.22% 
8.33 % 
6.54% 
6.25% 
6.25% 
4.88% 


Miscellaneous 
Beans (Misc.) 
Feed 

Pasture 

Lay out 
Sugar beets 
Potatoes 
Pimento 
Tomatoes 
Fruits 


Peppers 


Assuming the 854 farmers are 
typical, projections can be made to 
show the acreage to be devoted to 
these crops in the 14 
veyed. 


states sur- 

In addition to the crop question, 
the plans of the farmers were re- 
vealed as to purchases of fertilizer, 
insecticides, defoliants, equipment 
and machinery. 


9.94% planned increased fertili- 
zer purchases; 44.70 planned 
change; 45.36 planned to buy less. 

4.54% planned increased insecti- 
cide buying; 47.96% no change; 
47.50% less. 

2.33% planned more defoliant use: 
53.05% planned no 44.62 
planned decreases. 


no 


change; 
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The protest of the potash people which caused the 
Treasury to begin an investigation into “dumping” of potash 


on our markets by the Russian 
a question of grave import to 


satellite, East Germany, raises 
the whole fertilizer industry, 


world wide. The foreign section of “Around the Map” shows 
a steady rise in fertilizer production throughout the world, 


much of it being encouraged, 
our own people. 


some of it being financed, by 


As this new capacity comes into production, unless the 


peoples of the nations around the world learn to use fertilizer 


freely, there may well be a general, international “dumping” 


problem, 


It would be well for those of us with close international 
connections to keep a keen eye on the situation. We can control 


dumping into our own country from proven Russian sources. 


When we have financed the development ourselves we should 
have some say so about dumping in other markets. And when 
you trace back the financing of most foreign developments, 
American money is likely to be at the root of much of it. 





2.54 were to increase their equip- 
ment and machinery investment; 
45.42 no change; 52.04 reported 
planned decrease. 

The report published 
Trade Journal 


Cotton 
figures 


by 
breaks these 


INDUSTRY 


Date Organization Place 
June 10-12 
June 14-16 
July 1-5 

July 20-22 
Oct. 18-19 
Nov. 8-12 
Nov. 10-12 
Nov. 15-16 
Dec. 2-3 


APFC 

NFA 

Canadian 

Pacific Conference 
Fertilizer Section 
Crop, Soil 

NFA 

CFA 

Cotton Insect 


Homestead 

Greenbrier 

Manoir Richelieu 
Kiawath Falls AES 
LaSalle Hotel 

St. Paul Hotel 
Hollywood Beach Hotel 
del Coronado Hotel 
Adolphus 


down by states, both as to substi- 
tute crops and by purchasing plans. 
More details may be secured by 
writing The Cotton Trade Journal, 
Hickman Building, Mermphis, Ten- 
nessee. 


CALENDAR 
City 


Hot Springs 
White Sulphur 
Murray Bay 


Chicago 
St. Paul 
Hollywood 
Coronado 
Dallas 





Hitech your fertilizer wagou 


This title hints that there are 
big doings ahead for the chemical 
plant food industry. There had bet- 
ter be, because in the next twenty 
years food will be needed for some 
extra 50 million people in the 
U. S. A. A tenth of these people 
will probably want to live in the 
climate of California. 

This brings up some interesting 
speculations. 

First, let us ponder a few critical 
facts, principles, and situations as 
they look to me. I speak only as one 
person and only express myself in 
the hope we all can understand our- 
selves better. 


Farming must be a sound business 
that produces much per man hour. 
If farming is not a sound business 
that is highly efficient, it wil! be- 
come in the end what farming is to- 
day wherever a woman and an ox 
are hitched to a stick for a plow. 
Let’s have less of such in all the 
world. 

Farming must move towards top 
efficiency in yields in crops, with 
freedom from plant food hunger of 
any kind, and freedom from dis- 
eases, insects and soil erosion. We 
have most of the facts and materials 
for this. Why put up with these 
limitations that can be removed, 





COAST CONFERENCE ATTRACTS 250 


The Second Annual Fertilizer 
Conference engaged the attention of 
250 farmers, officials of the Univer- 
sity of California and the USDA, 
and fertilizer industry representa- 
tives. The Conference was spon- 
sored jointly by the University of 
California Agricultural Extension 
Service and the Soil Improvement 
Committee of the California Ferti- 
lizer Association. 

Dr. George D. Scarseth, Director 
of Research, American Farm Re- 
search Association, Lafayette, In- 
diana, was the featured speaker fol- 
lowing dinner on April 29. His sub- 
ject was “Hitch Your Fertilizer 
Wagon to a Star.” He referred to 
his title as hinting that big things 
are ahead for the fertilizer industry, 
and then said, “There had better be, 
because in the next twenty years 
food will be needed for some extra 
50 million people in the U. S. A., a 
tenth of whom will probably want 
to live in the climate of California.” 
He said that “farming must be a 
sound business, efficiently produc- 
ing the maximum per man hour. 
The control of surplus production 
that floods the markets to demora- 
lize prices in free markets will be 
achieved by high efficiency to lower 
costs. Farm prosperity in the future 
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will be even more closely linked 
with the whole national economy 
than in the past. The only way we 
can survive as a relatively free 
people will be as the nation daring- 
ly expands into new jobs, new foods, 
new everything.” 

The staffs of the Tulare and Kings 
County Farm Advisors presented 
reports on fertilizer experiment 
work on the morning of April 29 
and conducted a field tour that af- 
ternoon, for inspection of 
test plots and alkali 
work. 

The program on April 30 was 
sponsored by the Soil Improvement 
Committee, California Fertilizer As- 
sociation. The theme was “Phos- 
phate,” and papers were presented 
by technicians of the University of 
California Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the Extension Service, and 
representatives of the commercial 
fertilizer industry. An _ interesting 
panel discussion on problems of 
phosphorous fertilization of Cali- 
fornia crops completed the program. 
Dr. D. G. Aldrich, Jr., Citrus Ex- 
periment Station, Riverside, was 
panel moderator, and others partici- 
pating were representatives of the 
University of California and the 
fertilizer industry. 


several 
reclamation 


thereby paying a good profit? Water 
is probably our greatest limitation 

The control of surplus production 
that floods the markets to demora- 
lize prices in free markets will be 
achieved by high efficiency to lower 
costs. This will be hard on ineffi- 
cient farmers who can’t lower costs 
or can’t meet the competition. Look 
what happened to the blacksmith 


who tried to make automobiles, or 
the wagon maker who wouldn’t or 
couldn’t change. 


However, in the longer pull all of 
us gained, even those who had to 
change occupations. 

This is not a pleasant prospect for 
those who are pressed hard. It is 
here we must help people to find 
better ways for their employment. 
Yet, like it or not we should be 
honest enough to face this inevit- 
able trend towards efficiency and 
pressure of competition. The facts 
do indeed show that this trend is 
on, 

A full socialization of farming 
would likely stop this trend towards 
efficiency, and probably would 
bring on hunger—even on the land. 
Freedom for new enterprises and 
progress would surely be dead— 
we are not yet loving enough for 
a Utopia. 

The value of farm land will level 
off to be in line with what it can 
produce by the best techniques and 
best management. Land values in- 
flated by urban pressure, real es- 
tate speculations or hedges against 
dollar devaluations seem incompati- 
ble with land values based on po- 
tentials and capacity of the land to 
produce. Such inflated land values 
place an excessive burden of capi- 
tal overhead for any farmer who 
wants to remain a farmer or to keep 
the farm “in the family” through 
sons and daughters. A factory can 
be evaluated only on its worth de- 
termined by what is manufactured 
in it and the value of its output. 

Farm prosperity in the future will 
be even more closely linked with 
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the whole national economy than in 
the past. The only way we can sur- 
vive as a relatively free people will 
be as the nation daringly expands 
into new jobs, new things, new 
foods, new everything. Where such 
an expansion leads to is the concern 
of the unknown generation to come 
—they will likely want more of it 
in their time. We seem to be on 
our way for a lot of good times 
for the next generation or two. 
Look at our best youngsters—they 
look good. 

Freedom for progress and individ- 
ual worth will become a greater is- 
sue as we increase in numbers. 

Now then, what about new tech- 
niques in farming? We are probably 
at the frontier in a new revolution 
in new methods for producing foods. 
Whatever comes, it must start from 
where we are and not in some 
dreamy cloud that promises “pie in 
the sky.” 

Some things we will see in our 
times. 

1. Hunger signs in our crops will 
not be tolerated. This is where our 
best growers are now. This is the 
current and future market for the 
Chemical Plant Food Industry, be- 
cause there is more hunger in the 
fields of our nation than is econom- 
ical for the farmer. To correct this 
deficiency is just one of our jobs. 
It is not a case of 
land, but more on fewer acres so 
as to save on overhead costs. The 
auto manufacturer doesn’t make all 
the cars he can build factories; for, 
but cuts all costs possible to make 
as many cars as possible within as 
small an overhead as possible. Com- 
petition won’t let a poor builder 
with many curable deficiencies sur- 
vive. 


more on more 


2. We will give more attention to 
food quality. Not only fully and 
balanced fed crops will be wanted, 
but more attention will be directed 
to proteins and their amino acids, 
vitamins and minerals for man and 
animals. This job starts in the Fer- 
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tilizer Industry as much as any- 
where else. To wait and “Let 
George do it” will be too long. I 
know the Georges. 

3. A value hardly appreciated is 
that of the rumen in cattle to con- 
vert cellulose and low digestible 
crude carbohydrates plus chemical 
ammonia nitrogen into man elements such as our field crops 
can use. We have practically lost use to make plants for our food can 
the animal fats to plant fats. We pe converted into food by single- 
have almost overlooked the value of celled green plants called algae. 
a ruminant to make protein foods This is actually in experimental de- 
for man. I have called the rumen- velopment now. This food can have 
“The dark greenhouse in a cow.” 4g high protein value. 

Perhaps the process in the rumen 
can be taken outside of a cow to 


make protein foods artificially for 
non-rumens as hogs and poultry. 
Professor M. E. Muhrer of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and perhaps 
others are trying this. 

4. Why not make food with Sin- 
gle Celled Plants? It is more than a 
Buck Rogers dream that the simple 
foods 


This can mean much to a sunny 
(Continued on page 177) 
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dustry because we are the largest single unit of the chemical industry. Back of the 
1914-1953 growth is the fact that growing at the rate of 6% a year, chemicals and allied 
products now account for 7% of all manufacturing production in the U.S. Forecasts, 
according to Nitrogen Division Life are that chemicals will increase 75% in the next 
10 years. This industry, only 50 years old, is growing half again as fast as the manu 
facturing industry as a whole 
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APFC ALL SET FOR JUNE 10-13 MEETING 


Secretary Benson 


Eleazer 


Having covered the American 
Plant Food Council convention plans 
pretty thoroughly last month, this 
is in the nature of a roundup of last 
minute information. The pictures on 
this page supplement those we show 
ed in May. Those above are staff 
pictures from last year, showing how 
much fun can be had at the Home 
stead, Hot Springs, Virginia, where 
the APFC folks will meet June 
10-13. 

Secretary Benson speaks at both 
APFC and NFA conventions. J. M 
Eleazer, Clemson information spe- 
cialist, and Stanley Andrews, Michi- 
gan State’s director of their national 
project in agricultural communica 
tions, are two panel members not 
shown last month. Dr. H. B. James, 
Head of the North Carolina State 
College department of agricultural 
economics, will speak June 12 to 
APFC on “The Agricultural Eco 
nomic Outlook.” 

We have late word on the golf 


Stanley Andrews 


tournaments, which will be held 
June 11-12, with 25 prizes—three for 
low gross each day; six each day for 
low net—-three of them for the over- 
fifties (in age) and three for those 
younger than fifty—three daily for 
kickers and, if we read the bulletin 
aright, one for nearest the pin. There 
will also be prizes for the ladies’ 
putting contest, and for four classes 
of tennis competition. 


The ladies, too, are well taken care 
of with golf, bridge, canasta and 
other games—all with door and table 
prizes. They have their own tea 
Thursday afternoon. Naturally they 
attend the reception on Friday, the 
hospitality hour on Saturday and the 
dinner and dancing which follows. 


And that rounds up everything 
new we have to tell you this month 
about the Council’s 9th annual con- 
vention. But look for a detailed 
story, with staff pictures of the con- 
vention in our July issue. 


Dr. H. B. James 





TUCKER 


MODERATOR 


ANDERSON 


KAPUSTA 


PROGRAM OF NFA JUNE 13-16 MEETING 


GREENBRIER, WHITE SULPHUR 
JUNE 13-16 
Sunday, June 13 
7:30 P.M. 
8:30 P.M. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 


Registration Begins 


Monday, June 14 
8:00 A.M. Breakfact Meeting 


cations 

9:00 A.M. 

9:00 A.M. Meeting of the Board of Directors 

11:00 AM. GENERAL MEETING Louis Ware, 
President, International Minerals & Chemical Corpora 
tion, and Chairman of the Board, The National Fertilizer 
Association, presiding. Invocation: Rev. D. L. Beard, 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. Address: “Agriculture Moves 
Towards Useful Abundance,” Honorable Ezra Taft Ben 
son, Secretary of Agriculture 

4:00 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. Garden Party for 
Music by Ensemble of Meyer Davis Orchestra 

6.00 P.M. Refreshment Potash & 
Chemical Corporation, H. J. 

9:00 P.M. 


10:00 P.M. Cabaret 
Meyer Davis Orchestra 


Committee on Publi- 


Registration Continued 


Ladies- 


Hour-American 
Baker & Bro. 


Reception—-Southwest Potash Corporation 


Party Music and Dancing 


Tuesday, June 15 


8:30 A.M. 
Committee 


Breakfast Meeting—Plant Food Research 
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10:00 ALM. GENERAL MEETING Address: Louis 
Ware, Chairman of the Board of Directors, The National 
Fertilizer Association. Address: “Putting the Atom to 
Work in Industry and Agriculture,” Honorable W. 
Sterling Cole, Congressman from New York, and Chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Business Meeting 


2:30 P.M. 


Ladies’ Bridge and Canasta Party 
6:00 P.M. Refreshment Hour 
& Chemical Corporation 


International Minerals 


7:45 P.M. Convention Dinner 


9:30 P.M. to 1:00 A.M. 
Smith and June Sayer 
mond Chase 
Orchestra 


Dancing, Entertainment: Ned 
“Sweethearts of Song,” Ray- 
Concertina Virtuoso, Music—Meyer Davis 


Wednesday, June 16 
9:30 A.M. 
Directors 


10:00 A.M. 


Organization Meeting New Board of 


SYMPOSIA—Sponsored by Plant Food 
Research Committee. 1. What Makes Fertilizer Move? 
O. E. Anderson, Secretary, Ohio Bankers Association, 
Harold R. Dinges, Director of Product Sales, Spencer 
Chemical Company; George E. Smith, Professor of Soils, 
University of Missouri; Moderator: H. H. Tucker, Presi- 
dent, Coke Oven Ammonia Research Bureau. Audience 
Participation Invited. 2. Granulation. W. W. Coffin, 
Link-Belt Company; Robert J. Engelhardt, Project 
Engineer, John J. Harte Co.; John O. Hardesty, Senior 
Chemist, Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; L. D. Yates, Division of Chemical 
Development, Tennessee Valley Authority. Moderator: 
Edwin C. Kapusta, Chemical Engineer, The National 
Fertilizer Association. Audience Participation Invited 
12:00 Noon Adjournment 





NFA PLANS DIVERSIFIED PROGRAM 


Events of special interest to man- 
agement, sales, engineering and 
plant operation personnel of the 
fertilizer industry will be featured 
during the annual convention of The 
National Fertilizer Association at 
The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia, June 
14-16, 

The program _ will 
bring before the group outstanding 
authorities in the fields of business, 
industry, banking, education and 
government, as well as providing 
recreational opportunities for which 
this resort is famous. 


diversified 


“Agriculture Moves Toward Use 
ful Abundance,” is the subject of 
the opening address on Monday, 
June 14, by the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture 
Features of the Tuesday program 
are addresses by Louis Ware, NFA 
board chairman and President, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation, and the Honorable W. 
Sterling Cole, Congressman from 
New York and chairman of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Congressman Cole 
will speak on “Putting the Atom to 
Work in Industry and Agriculture.” 

Two symposia, 
NFA’s Plant Food Research Com- 
mittee, are scheduled for Wednes- 
day morning, June 16, and will run 
concurrently beginning at 10:00 a.m 
Of particular interest to engineer 
ing and plant operation personne: 
will be a discussion of the granula 
tion process in the production of 
fertilizer. The other symposium, of 
special interest to management and 
sales personnel, will consider factors 
influencing the movement of fer- 
tilizer. Audience participation is in- 
vited in both symposia. 


the panel 


sponsored by 


Appearing on which 
will consider the question—“What 
Makes Fertilizer Move?” are 
Harold R. Dinges, Director of Prod- 
uct Sales, Spencer Chemical Com 
pany; George E. Smith, Professor 
of Soils, University of Missouri, 
and O. E. Anderson, Secretary, Ohio 
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Louis Ware 


Bankers Association. H. H. Tucker, 
President, Coke Oven Ammonia Re 
Bureau, will the 
discussion. 


search moderate 


Panel members who will discuss 
the granulation process are W. W. 
Coffin, Link-Belt Company; Robert 
J. Engelhardt, Project Engineer, 
John J. Harte Company; John O 
Hardesty, Senior Chemist, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and L. D. 
Yates, Division of Chemical Devel- 
opement, Tennessee Valley Author 
ity. Moderator of this discussion 
will be Edwin C. Kapusta, NFA’s 
Chemical Engineer. 

A business meeting will follow 
Mr. Cole’s address on Tuesday 
morning. Meetings of the executive 
committee on Sundey evening, June 
13, and of the Board of Directors 
Monday morning, June 14, will pre- 
cede the official convention opening. 
Meetings also are scheduled of 
NFA’s Plant Food Research, Public 
Relations, and Publications Com- 
mittees. 

The annual convention § dinner 
Tuesday evening, to be followed by 
entertainment and dancing, will cul- 
minate a full program of recreation 
and special events. Featured enter- 
tainers include Ned Smith and June 
Sayer—“The Sweethearts of Song,” 


and Raymond Chase, concertina vir- 
tuoso. Music will be furnished by 
the Meyer Davis orchestra. A re- 
freshment hour through the cour- 
tesy of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation will precede 
the convention dinner. 

Monday evening feature is a cab- 
aret party with music and dancing. 
This will be preceded by cocktail 
parties given by American Potash 
& Chemical Corporation and H. J. 
Baker & Bro., and a reception by 
Southwest Potash Corporation. Spe- 
cial events for the ladies include a 
garden party Monday afternoon, 
and a bridge and canasta party 
Tuesday afternoon. 

Golf and_ tennis 
planned for both 
along with a 
contest for 


tourneys 
men and ladies 
horseshoe pitching 
men. Other recreation 


are 


available to guests of the hotel in- 
cludes horseback riding, badminton, 
archery, shuffleboard and quoits. 


Attendance at this year’s conven- 
tion is expected to total around 700 
including personnel of NFA mem- 
ber companies and their wives, 
guests of the Association, and press 
representatives. 

* * * 
Committees for NFA 

LADIES’ HOSPITALITY COM- 
MITTEE: Chairman, Mrs. Louis 
Ware; Mrs. W. R. Allstetter; Mrs. 
Russell Coleman; Mrs. Dallas D. 
Culver; Mrs. J. W. Dean, Mrs, J. H. 
Epting; Mrs. R. D. Martenet; Mrs. 
Walter E. Meeken; Mrs. S. L. Nev- 
ins; Mrs. C. T. Prindeville; Mrs. 
A. F. Reed; Mrs. M. S. Rose; Mrs. 
A. A. Schultz; Mrs. Jack B. Snyder; 
Mrs. Fred Techter; Mrs. Henning 
Waltersdorph; Mrs. Thomas M. 
Ware; Mrs. W. N. Watmough, Jr. 

MEN’S HOSPITALITY COMMIT- 
TEE: Chairman W. F. Price; T. L. 
Adcock; Horace M. Albright; B. W. 
Bellinger; Bennett E. Brown; Wil- 
liam Caspari; Thomas W. Childs; 
N. Bryant Cooper; C. C. Crawford; 
W. A. Curry, Jr.; Leroy Donald; 
Victor A. Ericson; Ralph E. Fraser; 


(Continued on page 90) 
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This young plant is growing fast. It will begin to bear fruit this fall. And the 
nation’s industry and agriculture will reap the harvest — a harvest of 
high quality nitrogen products that will contribute to increased comfort 


and convenience for us all. 


This new plant, located in Memphis, Tennessee, is designed to produce 
72,000 tons of nitrogen annually, in the form of urea and anhydrous ammonia, 
It represents a reliable new source for these important chemicals. 


Already, urea and ammonia occupy strategic positions in American industrial 
production — for both civilian consumption and defense. Advancing technology 
will increase the demands upon the nation’s supplies as new fibers, resins, 
petroleum derivatives, propellants and pharmaceuticals are created. In agriculture, 

too, more and more urea and ammonia will be needed each year to raise the 


capacity of our soils for sustained high-level crop production. 


Watch this plant grow — and be ready to reap your share of the harvest. 


A free 20-page booklet “Introducing Grace Chemical Company” tells the story in 


detail. Write for your copy. 


GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


HANOVER SQUARE ° NEW YORK 5, MEW YOR K 





Kuow Your Costs 


Know your cost facts before pricing, Mr. Seney recommends in this 
speech. He questions the wisdom of pricing on the basis of hunch unaided 
by sound cost accounting practices, and shows by example how to set up 
alternative courses of pricing action and how to forecast the profit results 
of each course of action. This talk was presented at the recent NAC conven- 
tion. Its principles apply so well to the pesticide industry that we present 


it here in full. 


The companies represented here 
are faced with many common prob- 
lems. And on some of those prob- 
lems, sound accounting prac- 
tices are being of real help to quite 
a few of you, and 
help to all of you. 

For instance, let’s consider 
one relatively well-defined 
lem involving the 
volume, selling 
profits. 


cost 


can be of real 
just 
prob 
interplay of 
costs, prices and 
In a period of weak market de- 
mand and corresponding downward 
pressure on prices, each of your 
companies is faced with a relatively 
clear-cut choice. Should you at- 
tempt to maintain volume by re- 
ducing prices, or should you main- 
tain prices and reconcile yourself to 
reduction of volume? Obvi- 
ously, the answer to that question 
will have a direct and significant 
effect on your profits. 


some 


It is surprising how many people 
in these’ circumstances tend auto 
matically to think in terms of cut 
ting prices in order to maintain 
volume. Actually, in many 
you may show better profits by 
maintaining prices and _ reducing 
volume. This statement, of 
is true only within limits. If volume 
is reduced enough, substantial 
ses can result. And this could hap- 
pen if a single manufacturer held 
his prices constant while his com 
petitors reduced their prices. 


. An address 
Spring Meeting of 
tural 
rock 
1954 


Nevertheless, we can agree, I 
think, that there is more than one 
side to the question: Should we 
maintain volume by cutting prices 
or should we maintain prices and 


cases, 


course, 


los- 


delivered before the 
the Nation Agricul 
Chemicals Association, The Sham 
Hotel, Houston, Texas, March 26 
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reduce volume? It is equally im- 
portant to realize that sound cost 
accounting practices will enable you 
to investigate each individual situa- 
tion in terms of the dollar effect on 
profits resulting from each course 
of action. 
Example Of 
Profit Planning 

In order to make clear by exam- 
ple what this means, let’s take a 
look at a simplified profit projec- 
tion for an agricultural chemicals 
manufacturer (Exhibit I). If you 
look at the relationship of material 
costs to income you will see 
that it is typical of the cost picture 
of a non-integrated producer. That 
is, the relative cost of materials in 
relation to sales indicates that this 
company is making pesticides from 
materials bought on the outside. 


sales 


These figures could be changed to 
exemplify an integrated producer 
simply by reducing the relative cost 
of materials and correspondingly in- 
creasing the other elements of cost. 
Therefore, the comments I am about 
to make will apply to both inte- 
grated and  nonintegrated com- 
panies, and will differ in their appli- 
cation only in degree. 

This set of profit projections pre- 
sents an original profit plan and two 
possible changes from the original 
profit plan. Of the two changes, 
the first reflects a reduction in 
volume of 10 percent, but 
no reduction from the originally 
planned selling price. The second 
variation reflects a volume un- 
changed from the original plan, 
but the selling price is reduced 10 
percent from the originally planned 
selling price. 

Now let’s look at the most inter- 


sales 





By Witson  T. 
McKinsey & Company 
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esting part—at the bottom, where 
it says “profit.” This business can 
plan a profit before taxes of $50,000 
or $35,000 or zero—depending on 
volume and price factors. The $50,- 
000 is based on originally planned 
volume and price. The $35,000 is 
based on a reduction of 10 percent 
in volume with selling price held 
constant. The zero profit is based 
on originally planned volume, but 
reducing selling price 10 percent. 

Looking at “Income from Sales,” 
we note that the original plan calls 
for $500,000. At 10 percent change 
in either volume or price will of 
course result in a reduction of sales 
income to the $450,000 shown. 

Looking next at costs, you will 
notice that they are divided into 
variable costs and fixed costs. Vari- 
able costs increase or decrease di- 
rectly with the volume of produc- 
tion and sales. Please notice that 
materials and _ supplies, variable 
labor, variable power, and packages 
change in this example as volume 
changes. When volume drops 10 
percent from $500,000 to $450,000, 
then total variable costs also drop 
10 percent from $330,000 to $297,000. 

Fixed include supervision, 
selling expenses, fixed portions of 
lebor and power, and the overhead 
represented by office expenses, lo- 
cal taxes and insurance, and depre- 
ciation. Fixed those costs 
for which you are more or less com- 
mitted, regardless of the volume of 
sales or production. In this example, 
the total of fixed costs remains at 
$100,000 regardless of volume or 
selling price changes. 


costs 


costs are 


Now let’s go back and put sales 
and costs together to arrive at prof- 
its. If we read down the column 
headed “Items of Income and Cost,” 
we find that sales income less 
freight and less variable costs equals 
marginal return. In the original 
plen, $500,000 sales income less 
$20,000 freight, less $330,000 vari- 
able costs results in a marginal re- 
turn of $150,000. 
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Fixed costs of $100,000 are sub- 
tracted from the marginal return to 
arrive at a profit before taxes of 
$50,000. Assuming normal tax rates, 
this leaves a profit after taxes of 
$29,500. 


Alternative Courses 
Of Action 


Now let’s suppose that some time 
after the original plan has been pre- 
pared, economic conditions and mar- 
ket demands change. There is a 
downward pressure on prices, and 
there is no strong demand for the 
product. The producer is faced with 
a choice of holding his selling price 
constant and reducing volume or 
of reducing selling price and main- 
taining volume. The planned profit 
results of these alternative courses 
of action are quickly spelled out. 

If price is held constant, and a 
10 percent in volume is in- 
curred, sales income is reduced 10 
percent to $450,000. Variable 
are likewise reduced 10 percent, so 
that freight is only $18,000 instead 
of $20,000. Similarly, the plant vari- 
able costs become $297,000. This re- 
sults in a marginal return of $135,- 
000. In other words, sales income is 
down $50,000, but this is offset by a 
reduction of $35,000 in variable 
costs; so that the net reduction in 
marginal return is only $15,000. 
The fixed costs subtracted from 
marginal return remain the same, so 
that the net reduction in profit be- 
fore taxes is also $15,000. Thus we 
forecast that a reduction in volume 
of 10 percent at a constant selling 
price results in a reduction of profit 
before taxes of $15,000 or after taxes 
of $7,200 

Now let’s look at the planned prof- 
it results of the alternative of re- 
ducing selling price 10 percent ani 
holding volume constant. Again, in- 
come from is $450,000. How- 
ever, there is no reduction in vari- 
able because there has been 
no reduction in volume. Therefore, 
freight and variable plant costs re- 
main as they were in the original 
plan, and that is $20,000 and $330,- 
000 respectively. Marginal return 
now becomes $100,000. Since mar- 
ginal return and fixed cost are now 
equal to each other, profit before 


loss 


costs 


sales 


costs, 


June, 1954 


taxes is zero. Thus, if this second 
alternative is followed, reduction in 
profit before taxes is a full $50,000. 

Probably the conclusions to be 
drawn from this example are not 
new to of you. There is no- 
thing startling in the news that 
lower price or lower volume fre- 
quently means lower profits. How- 
ever, even when “everybody knows 
the answer,” it is often difficult to 
get the proper dollar signs on these 
answers which “everybody knows.” 
The significant thing about this ex- 
ample to me is that specific alterna 
tives can be quickly measured in 


most 


specific dollar terms. This is some- 
thing that cannot be done in many 
accounting systems. 


Sound Cost Accounting 
For Profit Planning 
What sort of cost accounting prac- 
tices are suited for answering 
this and other profit planning prob- 
There are three guides to 
accounting for profit plan- 


best 


lems? 
sound 
ning: 

1. Keep your reports and records 
simple and easily understandable. 

2. Keep all your cost facts, includ- 
ing the ones you cannot see easily. 


(Continued on page 83) 





EASING THE COST SQUEEZE 


From USDA’s “Agricultural Research” 


How can a farmer 
lower prices for the crop he grows? 


Following recommended cultural practices can supply 
to the results of field tests carried on in Michigan 


help himself in today’s dilemma of 


higher production costs and 


part of the answer, according 


Cooperating agricultural economists and soil scientists of ARS and the Michigan ex 


periment station studied production 
crops. Some were grown under what 
under recommended practices 


(based on 
were 
Findings are 


costs 


1953 prices) of 


five important 
observed to be current 


practices, some 


summarized in the table below 


Farmers were spending more per acre to follow recommended practices, the scientists 


found, but bigger yields more than offset this additional expense 
ample. Under current production methods, it cost $40.05 to grow 
But recommended practices, which cost $60.05 an acre, boosted yields to 47 bushels 


Take wheat, for ex 
26 bushels per acre 


Practices that cut production costs were such familiar items as adequate fertilization 
and timely planting of treated seed of the right variety on adapted, properly drained 
soils, Correct rotation, tillage and weed control also were important 


Adequate fertilization was frequently the 
generally more effective in reducing production costs than any other single practice 
apply an average of 55 pounds of 
alfalfa-brome 
fertilizer rate for this crop is 200 pounds, or $6 worth, per acre 
than increase fertilizer use to recommended levels 
this one change would 


Michigan farmers currently 
$1.65 worth, to each acre of 


production methods 
falfa-brome hay from $16.80 to $15.28 


When fertilizer rates were kept the same (55 pounds per acre) but other 
were improved over current methods, hay 
to $14.25 a ton. Fertilization at the 200-pound rate 


practices 


lowered costs from $15.28 to a low of $13.30 a ton 


most expensive improvement—but it was 
fertilizer, or about 
The recommended 
If farmers did no more 
otherwise going along with current 
cut the cost of producing a ton of al 


grass hay they grow 


practices 


production costs were trimmed from $16.80 


together with the other improved 


he tests emphasized that although production costs can be cut by improving any 


one cultural practice, the biggest 
methods 
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A relatively new technique—a flannelboard—is being used with 
considerable success to develop a reaction point-by-point in 
discussion of soil chemistry. The author of the method is 
Proctor Gull, manager of the agronomy section of Spencer 
Chemical in Kansas City 

The flannelboard, Mr. Gull says, helps an audience follow chem 
ical reaction in the soil. He uses it in explanations of the clay 
particle, base exchange, plant nutrition and in a step-by-step 
description as a plant takes up nutrients 

The technique was first used at an “agronomy school” held 
recently in the Spencer District Sales Office in Chicago. Mem 
bers of the Spencer sales staff in that district and the general 
offices in Kansas City attended 

Mr. Guil expects the flannelboard method to be expanded con 
siderably in this direction as time goes on. In recent weeks 
several Midwest agricultural colleges which have observed Mr 
Gull’s flannelboard device has adopted the technique for their 
own meetings and for classroom purposes 

1. Soil conditioners are either natural or synthetic chain com 
pounds with negative charges. Clay particles are held by their 
negative charges to di-valent cations. Mr. Gull points to a soil 


FLANNELBOARD 
DEMONSTRATES 
SOIL CHEMISTRY 


conditioner particle. 2. Mono-valent 
bond bridges between clay 
sulting in defloculated soil. 3. Mineral soils contain 
of clay minerals. This illustrates two extreme types 

the right hand is commonly found in the South, the one 
the left hand in the northern U.S. They are commonly called 
kaolinite and montmorillonite, respectively. 4. The clay min 
eral is the storehouse, or shipping and receiving room, for plant 
nutrients. The plant root trades hydrogen for cations or nutrients 
The root obtains hydrogen from the partial oxidation of sugars 
Sugars are transferred from the seed or leaf where stored o1 
synthesized. 5. Three molecules of rock phosphate. 6. He adds 
sulfuric acid to rock. 7. The rock treated with sulfuric acid 
gives gypsum and mono-calcium phosphate. (Calcium fluoride 
molecules come off at the right.) Then, 2° ammoniation 
produces mono-ammonium phosphate, di-calcium phosphate and 
gypsum. $8. Ammoniating superphosphate increasing the am 
moniation rate to 414 gives ammonium sulphate, calcium suf 
phate and di-calcium phosphate. 10. With 7 ammoniation of 
superphosphate, the reaction produces ammonium sulphate and 
precipitated tri-calcium phosphate, Precipitated tri-calcium phos 
phate is about 90% citrate soluble 


cations break the double 
particles and soil conditione! 





THE PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY OF 


WATER 


by Dr. A. DEMOLON 


Here is another of the papers from overseas which has been supplied us by 
Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, Davison Chemical Division. Says Dr. Sauchelli: “The 
author is internationally known as an outstanding soil scientist, who has 
approved the translation from the French for publication in the U.S. The 
article should create interest among your readers.” 


Is it possible to classify soils ac- 
cording to their productive capacity 
on a basis derived from the soil it- 
self? Such an objective answers a 
double purpose: (a) to delineate the 
margin of possible improvement in 
crop response; (b) to introduce a 
direct measurement for determining 
the value of soils. Consideration of 
the pedologic assumptions 
ated with cultural experimentation 
makes such an end result possible. 


ae * * 


associ- 


For a given plant the maximal 
level of dry matter production is at- 
tained when all the growth factors 
act simultaneously and constantly at 
their optimum during the course of 
the various cycles of growth. That 
absolute maximum may be devel- 
oped in the laboratory but is un- 
known to us; its interest for us is 
purely theoretical because the pre- 
cedent conditions are never realized 
in practical agriculture. On the 
other hand it is possible to propose 
a determination of the “attainable 
maximum” for a given soil. 

For a long period of time this 
fundamental property has_ been 
qualitatively appreciated under the 
designation “fertility.” Recently, 
several attempts have been made to 
evaluate it on positive bases. In 
Holland, Edelman (2) taking the 
pedologic profile as a base was able 
to establish a classification of soils 
that is destined to have a much 
better utilization, thanks to the fact 


that they are using crops best 
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adapted to these soils. In Belgium, 
de Leenher (3) adopted a type of 
determination of the agricultural 
value in relation to the kinds of soil 
of one and the same region: by mea- 
suring the crop of very small plots 
of different pedologic nature, but 
belonging to a part of the same 
larger area, the other factors (labor, 
manure, cultural system) remain- 
ing identical. This application of 
pedologic relationships to agricul- 
ture furnishes useful guides or 
leads; but it does not give us direct- 
ly the correlations existing between 
certain characters of the profile and 
the yields: it limits itself merely to 
recording a stage of a fact 
sidered as unchangeable. 


con 


If, on the other hand, one should 
modify various factors which play 
a preponderant asymptotic 
curves are obtained which make it 
possible to define an accessible max- 
imum for a given plant, and 
cultural system. In this regard ex 
perience shows that two elements 
should command closest attention, 
namely, water and nitrogen. 

1. The importance of water ap 
pears evident when the harvests ob- 
tained in wet years are compared 
with those of dry years on differ- 
ent soil types. A sandy soil gives 
small yields, but if it is well sup- 
plied with water and mineral fer 
tilizers it can give fairly high yields 


role, 


soil 


In the case of excess moisture, re- 
sulting in the impermeability of 
the subsoil, it is not possible to get 


satisfactory yields without proper 
drainage. When the rainfall is badly 
distributed, the capacity of the soil 
to retain moisture and the constitu- 
tion of its profile will determine 
the yield. For example, the reserves 
accumulated by a loam soil to a 
depth of 1.25 meters will not exceed 
200 mm. of utilizable water. This 
amount, barely enough for cereal 
crops, cannot satisfy more exacting 
crops such as beets, pasture crops 
or vegetables. 

Admitting that under our climate 
(France) soils return to saturation 
during the winter period, their 
moisture status during the summer 


shows a deficit more or less impor- 


tant, depending on their constitu- 
tion in relation to their optimum 
whence a degree of their produc- 
tivity is realized generally between 
30 and 80 per cent of the attainable 
maximum. Such is the most fre 
quent cause of its variation in yields 
whose highest point, rarely attained, 
rises under the Parisian climate, to 
about 10 to 12 tons of dry matter per 
hectare. Under irrigation practices, 
this level may go to 15 tons for alfal- 
fa in the Mediterranean region, and 
to more than 20 tons for sugar cane 
under a tropical climate. 


It can be said definitely that the 
utilization of water depends strictly 
on the pedologic profile of the soil. 
This also determines the methods of 
application and the efficacy of the 
techniques used for correcting the 
moisture condition: dry farming, ir 
rigation and drainage. 


2. If the utilizable water fixes the 
plateau of productivity, to 
such, it is necessary, among other 
things, to bring all the nutritive 
elements to their optimum level by 
means of applied chemical fertili- 
zers. In this regard it is essential to 
put nitrogen right up in the first 
rank of importance for these rea 
sons: 

(1) The of growth action of 
nitrogen shows that it is the element 
whose efficacy is the highest, that 
say, it is that which for the 
same weight, assures the highest 
relative yields 


reach 


law 


is to 


increase of 


always in 
the minimum in cultivated soils; the 


(2) Nitrogen is almost 
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limit at which it may be applied, 
variable with the kind of crop plant 
determines the 
mum 


attainable maxi- 


Chemical analysis does not give 
us much help in this regard, but 
merely some indications or guides, 
therefore, it follows that it is 
essary to have 
experimentation involving incre 
ments of nutrient nitrogen. The 
yield curve as a function of the ap- 
plied nitrogen shows a maximum 
variant of 30 to 125 kg. depending 
on the crop. However, it is neces 
sary to keep the other essential nu 
trient elements close to their maxi 
mal efficacy, which is facilitated by 
studies made in the laboratory. It 
is, however, the properties 
which determine the possibilities of 
storage, assimilability, and defi 
nitely, the efficiency of the nutritive 
elements present in the medium or 
applied in the form of 
fertilizers, 


nec 


recourse to direct 


soil 


chemical 


We can, therefore, state the prin- 
ciple as follows: The productive ca- 
pacity of a soil depends essentially 
on its profile, but it does not attain 
its maximum unless the reserves of 
nutritive elements have been 
justed correctly as a function of 
those properties and of the needs of 
the plant. 

That capacity cannot be 
ined in a 
means of 


ad- 


determ 
satisfactory manner by 
inquests and statistics: it 
requires the combination of a ped- 


ologic study and cultural experi- 


mentation carried on in an adequate 
fashion. 
Such a 
practical 
one to determine the increases that 


program carries an ob 


vious interest. It permits 


are possible in the production of 
diverse cultures starting from their 
actual level, in a deter 
mined by the improvement which is 
appropriate to the cultural tech 
The conclusions can be ex 
which are 
able in all respects, that is, 
of the type in 


same 


measure 


niques 
tended to areas compar 
to soils 
same and the 


region, 


one 


(3) Such a work method will lead 


to norms of greater precision than 
those now available to us for fixing 
the value of soils and of agricultural 


policies. For example, by such 
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means can more or less deter- 
mine for any given region the maxi- 
mal gross agricultural production or 
assure the feeding of the largest 
number of persons. This also 
us to “the 


soil”: to 


we 


leads 
nourishment 
this end at- 


consider 
capacity of a 
tention would be focussed 
the nutritive value rather 
the bulk of the crop. 
Here are some examples tabulated 
to show the 
crops ove! 


more on 
than on 


greater superiority of 
grains for the same 


area: 


root 
oil surface 

Soils capable of assuring a good 
production of these crops have 
therefore a nutrition producing ca- 
pacity greater than others. With 
good cultural practices 0.1 hectare, 
on an average, in wheat and pota- 
toes furnish daily 3000 calories per 
head, or say, 0.4 kg from bread and 
2.5 kg from potatoes. As to produc- 
tion of proteins, because of the re- 
quired 100 gms. of meat per day, 
about 0.1 hectare of ground would 
be needed, but a much larger sur- 
face area in the cases of neglected, 
extensive types of operation which 
most frequent. Production in 
could therefore exceed by 
much the alimentary requirements 
of the country since we have avail- 
able 0.5 hectare of arable land and 
0.25 hectare of meadow land per 
person; therefore, intensified pro- 
duction should be considered above 
all from the economic point of view. 

In the world as a whole, the soils 
which actually productive are 
estimated at about 1,600 million hec- 
for 2.2 billion inhabitants, 
the average per capitum is 
hectare which area could as- 
level of nourishment 
than sufficient if yields could be 
kept more on the high side. It 
seems, therefore, that before think- 


are 


France 


are 


tares 
hence 
0.72 


sure a more 


Yield 
q/ha 


Calories of 
energy / Hectare 
1000 calories 


Wheat 
Potatoes 
Beets 
(Sugar) 
Beans 
Meadow 
(Hay) 


9,000 
17,000 


24,000 
6,000 


11,000 


(') per 4500 kg of sugar 
Note q/ha 


quintals per hectare: 1 quintal (metric) = 


ing about increases of surface areas 
we should raise the yields of crops 
by taking advantage of all 
technical resources at our 
which are adapted to the properties 
of the various types of soil. 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION 
Lafayette, Indiana 
April 30, 1954 


those 
disposal 


Congratulations on giving Pakistan 
separate billing in the section on “Around 
the Map”; but why not give it equal bill- 
ing to other countries such as Iran and 
India? Pakistan is the fifth largest coun- 
try in the world population-wise, it is the 
newest large country in the world com- 
munity of nations, and it is the largest 
Moslem state in the world. This ought to 
give it equal rank to any country. 


Very truly yours, 

A. J. Ohlrogge 

F.A.O. 

former Soil Fertility Advisor 
to the Government of Pakistan 


THE CONNECTICUT 
AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
April 22, 1954 


Thank you for sending me a clipping 
of your editorial in a recent issue of the 
“Commercial Fertilizer’ relative to our 
Agronomy Society study on use of agron- 
omists during World War II. It seems 
that bringing information of this kind 
to the attention of the public should be 
useful and informative. May I express the 
appreciation of the American Society of 
Agronomy for your publishing this article. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. Loyal W. Swanson, Head 


Department of Soils 


Utilizable 
energies/ha 
1000 calories 


Calories 
available 
per day and 
for 0.1 
Hectare 


Protein 
matter grams 
Per day and 
Per 0.1 Hectare 


7,500 
15,000 


2,000 80 
4,000 60 


18,000(') 


5,000 
1,700 


3,600 400 
220.47 English ibs. 
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Stock Holders Approve 


Grace-Davison Merger 


Stockholders of W. R. Grace & | 


Co. international industrial and 


trading concern, May 12 approved | 
the proposed merger of The Davi- | 


son Chemical Corporation with and 
into W. R. Grace & Co. 


The stockholders also authorized 


the issuance of up to 635,499 addi- | 
tional shares of the common stock | 
of W. R. Grace & Co. to be used to | 


carry out the merger agreement. 


The boards of directors of Grace | 
and Davison approved the merger | 
agreement on April 22 and recom- | 
mended it for favorable considera- | 


tion by the stockholders. 
Stockholders of The 


proved the merger. 


It was announced that Davison | 


will operate as Davison Chemical 
Company Division of W. R. Grace 


& Co., and that headquarters of the 
division will be maintained in Balti- | 


more. 


The present board of directors of | 
Davison will continue as members | 
of an advisory board of the Davison | 
Division, and present officers of the | 


company will continue in 
sponding posts of the new division 
of Grace. The officers will be: Ches- 
ter F. Hockley, chairman of the 


advisory board; M. G. Geiger, vice- | 
chairman of the advisory board and | 
P. W. Bachman, vice- | 


president; 
president; D. N. Hauseman, vice- 


president; W. B. McCloskey, vice- | 


president; M. C. Roop, vice-presi- 


dent and secretary; C. E. Waring, | 


vice-president; W. N. Watmough, 


Jr., vice-president; J. S. Marks, trea- | 
surer; F. J. Griffin, controller, F. Z. | 


Oles, assistant controller; and R. S. 
Clark, assistant secretary. 


It is expected that sometime af- 


ter the merger the Grace manage- | 


ment will recommend that the 


Board of Directors of W. R. Grace | 


& Co. be increased and that C. F. 
Hockley, chairman of the board of 
Davison and M. G. Geiger, president 
of Davison, will be invited to be- 
come members of such 
Board of Directors. 
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Davison | 
Chemical Corporation May 13 ap- 


corre- | 


enlarged | 


Johnson blending plants 


are successfully solving the problem of “more 
production — less cost’ for many fertilizer 
manufacturers. One typical Johnson plant 
owner reports a production increase of 25% 
— and showed a substantial saving in man- 
power. As a result, this same fertilizer firm 
has modernized a second plant with Johnson 
elevator, bin and batching equipment. With 
this mechanical method, materials are ele- 
vated, pulverized, screened, weigh-batched 
and blended to exact specifications — all in 
one continuous cycle. Operation is fully- 
automatic or can be manually controlled. 
Check the savings possible in your plants. 
Whether you are interested in complete 
plants, or need auxiliary equipment, call 
your Johnson distributor, or write to us. 


C S JOHN ONC CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
«Ve e (Koehring Subsidiary) 
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1. Prominent 
Turf Grass Management Conference 


principal ppostem. USDA, Experiment 
r 
( 


Jeffords, 
burg, 8. C.; Tom M 


tural College, Tifton. 2. First speaker 


With attendance exceeding 140 
delegates from 13 states, the Eighth 
Annual Southeastern Turf Grass 
Management Conference was held 
at Abraham Baldwin Agricultural 
College and Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station in Tifton, Ga., 
on April 20-21. 

A well-rounded program on grass 
development, care, and problems 
presented to those who at- 
tended the The group in 
cluded golf course and athletic field 
managers, park and cemetery super- 
visors, military and commercial air- 
port superintendents, and others in 
terested in development 
of turf grasses. 


was 


Sessions. 


and care 
The program featured the follow 
ing agricultural specialists and the 
subjects they presented: Factors 
Limiting the Growth of Turf Gras- 
ses—Glenn W. Burton, Principal 
Geneticist, U. S. D. A., Tifton, Ga.; 
Moisture control in Turf Soils 
Vernon C. Jamison, Soil Scientist, 
Soil and Water Conservation Re- 
search, USDA, Auburn, Ala.; Diag- 
nosing Turf Production Problems 
O. J. Noer, Agronomist, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Insect Control in Turf—Gene 
C. Nutter, Asst. Agronomist (Turf), 
Univ. of Florida, Gainesville; Ef- 
fects of Soil Reaction and Nitrogen 


in the first day's activities of the Eighth Annual 
were 
Station, 
, vice-president, Southern Golf Association 
Cordell, dean, Abraham Baldwin Agricul- 
on the second day of the 


program was B. P 
tion, U 
Plain Experiment 
were in progress, 
latecomers from 


Glenn W. Burton, 
Tifton: M. K 


Orange 





An _ interesting article, 
“Coastal Bermuda Grass for 
Hay, Pasture, or Silage” by 
Glenn W. Burton, Principal 
Geneticist, Field Crops Re- 
search Branch, USDA and 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station, Tifton, Ga., ap- 
peared in American Plant 
Food Council Journal, Jan- 
Feb-Mar. 1954 issue. 











Levels on Turf Grasses—B. P. Rob- 
inson, Southeastern Director, U.S.- 
G.A. Green Section, Tifton, Ga.; 
Pythium and Its Control—Homer 
D. Wells, Plant Pathologist, USDA, 
Tifton; Nematodes—another Turf 
Problem—J. M. Machmer, Nema- 
tologist, USDA, Tifton; Zoysia Grass 
Turf Types—lan Forbes, Jr., Re- 
search Agronomist, USDA, Tifton. 
Since 1936, the USDA in coopera- 
tion with the Georgia Coastal Plain- 
Experiment Station has been con- 
ducting at Tifton, an extensive grass 
breeding research program designed 
the southeastern 
pasture problems. Some of the find- 
ings of this research have been ap- 
plicable to turf problems, but most 
of them have not. Beginning in the 


to solve some of 


far-away 


Robinson, southeastern director, Green Sec 
S. Golf Association, and turf specialist, Georgia Coastal! 
Station, 


Tifton. 3. Even after the 
registration desk was a busy 
places continued to arrive 


meetings 
place a 


fall of 1946, a cooperative turf re- 
search program was begun at Tifton 
under the stimulus of Dr. F. V. 
Grau. 

More people in the southeastern 
United States concerned with 
grass for turf than any other agri- 
cultural crop. Every home owner is 
faced with the problem of establish- 
ing and maintaining lawns under a 
tremendous range of enviromental 
conditions. Good turf on the golf 
course, playground, and _ athletic 
field adds to the enjoyment and 


are 


health of the thousands of people 
who use them. People who seek re- 
laxation and recreation in our many 
parks expect to find good turf there 
Even the football fan gets more en- 
joyment from a game played on a 


field sodded in good turf. 
us are asking that turf be used to 
cover our final place and 
keepers of cemeteries are faced with 


Most of 
resting 


turf problems. Nothing so economi- 
cally and effectively stablizes roal 
shoulders as turf. Many an automo- 
bile accident might have 
averted had the road shoulders been 
well with turf. Every air- 
minded person from the farmer who 
keeps a private plane to the people 
who ride the commercial 
are interested in 


been 


sodded 


airlines 


finding low cost 
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This huge plant at Decatur, Alabama, is where Tennessee Valley Co-op 
Fertilizers are manufactured. Operating since 1937, Tennessee Valley 
now distributes recommended grades of mixed fertilizer through 16 
farmer cooperatives in Alabama. Annual production capacity 45,000 tons, 


Tennessee Valley Co-Operatives 
- - - Another Spensol User 


E. P. Garrett is General 
Manager of the Tennessee 
Valley plant. Assistant 
manager is E, L. Morgan, 


Highly specialized equipment 
worth millions of dollars is 
needed to produce SPENSOL 
(Spencer Nitrogen Solutions). 


Spencer means service and good 
service has made SPENSOL 
Solutions a favorite with scores 
of nationally known mixers. 





Offices 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, 


Multi-nozzle solution injector, 
giving better ammoniation of 
mixed fertilizer was invented 
by H. B. Davis of Spencer. 


District Sales 


ll.; Memphis, Tenn.; Works: Pittsburg, Kans.; 
Henderson, Ky.; Chicago, IIl.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Orange, Texas (under construction) 


SPENCER 


a 
America’s Growing Name in Chemicals 
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Sackett Builds The PS 
You Need 


ONE MAN BATCH WEIGH SYSTEMS 
% PLANT MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS 
A CONTINUOUS AMMONIATION UNITS 
% MIXING AND SHIPPING EQUIPMENT 


Aerating Equipment 
Automatic Control Equipment 
Basing Units 
Belt Conveyors 
Bucket Elevators 
Centralized Control Systems 
Continuous Acidulating Processes 
Conti Ammoniating Systems 
Conveyors 
Coolers 
Crushers 
Disintegrators 
Dry-Mixing Units 
Dust-Arresting Equipment 
Fume Scrubbing Systems 
Hoppers and Spouts 
Materials Handling Equipment 
Milling and Screening Units 
Multiple Hopper Batching Systems 
Oil Fired Dryers 
Plant Mechanization Systems 
Pneumatically-Operated Gravity 
Batch Mixers 
Pneumatically-Controlled Valves 
Pulverizers 
Sackett Timken Bearings 
Sacking Units 
Scales 
Screens 
Shipping Units 
Shuttle Belt Conveying Systems 
Tailing Mills 
Vacuum Condensing Systems 


GET THE RIGHT ANSWER TO YOUR 
PRODUCTION PROBLEMS a 
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THE A. J..SACKETT & SONS CO. 
1727 S. HIGHLAND AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 





turf to 
for the 
for turf 


furnish runways or covers 
airports. Military demands 
are tremendous. 

To give an idea of the expanding 
need for better turf for golf courses 
alone, the National Golf Foundation 
reported at its annual spring meet- 
ing in New York City last month 
that 53 new golf were 
opened in 1953, 109 were under 
construction and 225 were in the 
planning stage. In the first 3 months 
of 1954, courses under construction 
increesed 52% to 166 and those in 
the planning stage totaled 357, an 
increase of 58%. During this 
period 11 new golf courses were 
opened in the southern states. 


courses 


Present expansion of golf facili- 
ties in America shows every sign of 
healthy, permanent growth, brought 
about by the steadily increasing 
pressure of new golfers looking for 
places to play the game. As a re- 
sult, interest in golf facilities is 
steadily increasing on the part of 
municipalities all over the country. 
(Many communities learn from the 
experience of their recreation-con- 
scious neighbors that a golf course is 
one of the very few recreation facil- 
ities which can be self-sustaining). 


Several of the courses’ under 
construction and being planned this 
year are school-sponsored, notably 
at the Universities of Iowa, Florida, 
Maryland, Indiana and Wisconsin. 
And further, industry, with 73 com- 
pany-sponsored golf courses already 
in operation, is adding to the list; 
outstanding among the additions is 
the beautiful 36 hole employee golf 
course opened on Memorial Day 
this year in Dayton, Ohio by the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. Military 
installations to begin construction of 
golf courses within 90 days include 
Elisworth Air Force Base in Rapid 
City, South Dakota; Mountain 
Home AFB in Idaho; Ofutt AFB 
Omaha, Nebr., and Air Force base in 
Austin, Texas: another in Roswell, 
New Mexico and at Fort Eustis, Va. 
(These military golf courses will be 
built solely with welfare funds ra- 
ther than tax monies.) 


No field of agricultural research 
been so completely neglected 
field of turf research. Con- 


has 
as the 


fronted daily with a multitude of 
turf problems for which we have no 
definite solution, research can pro- 
vide answers for most of these ques- 
tions. Better strains and varieties 
of turf grasses are needed and grass 
breeding research can develop 
them. Turf research offers the best 
route to better turf. 


1. S. Avery Smith, president of Indepen- 
dent Guano Corp. at Greenville, S. C, with 
Mrs. Smith and their son, Avery II, both 
of whom came into the office on the 
Saturday afternoon we were visiting In- 
dependent. Avery originally came from 
Anderson County, and joined the com- 
pany 30 years ago. Avery spends his spare 
time engaged in his favorite hobby, farm- 
ing. The Smiths have three children.Their 
elder son studied chemistry at Clemson 
College; after graduating he went into the 
Army, and is now stationed at Joliet, Il. 
Younger son, Avery II, is in his sopho- 
more pons at Cleinson, studying agricul- 
ture aughter Susanne is a prgstuen at 
fanaa ng College in Rock Hill, S. 2. A 

; Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp plant manager at Greenville, S. C., 
is an old timer in the industry. “Andy,” 
as his friends in the Greenville Lions Club 
call him, came with V-C in his native 
Durham, N., C., in February, 1909 as a bag 
printer; he has been with them ever since, 
excepting a two-year leave for military 
service during World War I. From Dur- 
ham he was transferred to Charlotte, 
where he worked for 25 years before 
coming to Greenville nine years ago. The 
move to Greenville was a homecoming for 
Mrs. Watts, whose home was originally in 
that city. An active worker in the Red 
Cross through two world wars and now 
vice-chairman of the Greenville chapter, 
Mrs. Watts had her efforts recognized 
several years ago through a nice article 
in V-C News, the company’s employee 
publication. The Watts have one son who 
is married and works for the telephone 
company in Greenville 
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NEW AMMONIATING 
AND GRANULATING PROCESS 


This new TVA Sackett-Built continuous process produces high-analysis 


granular mixed fertilizers from lower cost raw materials. The finished 
product need be stored only 48 hours before packaging. Eliminates “caking” 
in the bag. ‘This process is presently being offered in 10, 15 and 20 
tons per hour capacities. Can be incorporated into 
new or existing buildings. We also do the 
required engineering, installation and 


supervision of initial 


production if owner Aneviens foremost Designers and builders... 
desires. ; 
SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANTS + FERTILIZER MIXING PLANTS 
re ee RELATED PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


counsel on their expansion and modern- 


ization programs. It is available at 


THE A. J. SACKETT & SONS CO., 
no cost. 
: 1727 S. HIGHLAND AVENUE, BALTIMORE 24, MD. 





Table 1, = Consumption of Fertilisers, Year Ended Juae 30, 19531/ 





Materiale2/ Relative Consumption 
pa a All 1951-52 « 100 
Fertilizers 
duly 1 - Jane l < Jane 1 - Total 
Dece 31, | dune 30, June 30, Totel 1962-65 ia cise MN, Avail. 
1952 1953 1965 P20 & K20 








Stete & Region 





Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Percent Percent 


Maine 26,685 176,762 201,447 2,966 7,073 10,038 211,486 99 101 
New Hampshire 1,897 13,404 15,301 988 5,166 6,154 21,455 102 110 
Vermont 11,197 24,251 35,448 7,444 6,881 14,325 49,773 89 91 
Messechusetts 9,646 68, 446 68,092 4,949 12,332 17,281 85,373 93 94 
Rhode Island 1,366 11,989 13,354 630 1,627 2,167 16,511 93 93 
Conpecticut 4,900 55 ,024 59,924 4,064 23,680 27,744 87,668 


New England 54,690 556,876 | ____ 595,566 | 20,940 56,759 77,699 471,265 


New York 116,413 399,107 617,520 49,698 92,325 142,023 669,543 
New Jersey 66,751 192,747 249,498 8,441 19,487 27,928 277,426 
Pennsylvenie 164,575 443,586 608,163 27,€01 61,380 69,181 697,344 
Deleware 16,067 69,633 85,690 940 4,264 5,194 90,884 
District of Columbie 586 1,381 1,967 174 446 620 2,687 
Merylend 16,461 204,660 281,111 7,973 14,601 22,674 303,685 
West Virginie 14,742 55, 353 70,095 __ 4,934 | 12,248 17,182 87,277 


_Widdle Atlantic | 447,585 1,366,459 | 1,814,044 | __ 99,961 204,741 304, 702 2,118,746 


Virginie 173,786 564,647 738,433 26,625 88,376 115,000 853,433 
‘Nerth Carolina 223,771 | 1,303,751 | 1,527,522 77,774 296,344 374,118 | 1,901,640 
South Carolina 115,665 695,039 710,694 64,041 211,196 265,237 975,931 
Georgie 207,896 915,672 | 1,123,668 68, 106 194,291 262,397 | 1,365,965 
Florida 408,390 643,664 | 1,051,254 50, 735 61,817 102,552 | 1,154,506 


South Atlantic 1,129,498 | 4,022,673 | 5,162,171 277,281 842,023, | 1,119,304 | 6,271,475 


Ohio 372,711 711,113 | 1,083,824 29,659 60, 718 90,377 | 1,174,201 
Indians 267,268 768,179 | 1,025,447 57,036 123,310 180,346 | 1,205,793 
Illinois 172,369 472,323 644,692 503,905 604,569 | 1,008,474 | 1,653,166 
Michigan 198,953 364,491 683,444 16,807 47,725 64,532 647,976 
Wisconsin 68,872 318,717 377,689 12,897 28,280 41,877 419,466 
__East North Cootrel 060,175 | 2,654,823 | 3,714,996 620,304 765,302 | 1,385,606 | 5,100,602 
kiinnesote 30,170 176,677 206,847 17,222 43,640 60,062 267, 709 
lowe 60,314 316,232 366,646 69,212 124,706 163,918 650,464 
Kiesourt 156,229 312,642 468,°7) 170,675 194,248 364,023 833,694 
North Dakote 4,260 14,704 16,964 6,545 14,988 21,531 40,495 
South Dakota 693 7,128 7,821 2,134 6,668 8,802 16,623 






































Nebreske 11,264 36,145 oe | 30,223 66,259 96,473 145,902 


Kunses 69,818 40,933 110,751 | __ 82,770 46,108 126,878 239,629 
__West dorth Centre) 322,768 906,461 | 1,229,229 | 368,679 496,606 865,267 | 2,094,516 


Kentucky 61,710 376,870 458,580 | 54,472 101,147 156,619 614,199 
Tennessee 6,230 332,379 417,609 60,200 102,102 162,302 579,911 
Alebema 112,626 733,99 846,724 180,873 230,900 411,773 1,258,497 


Miesissippi 16,596 317,325 _ 335,721 | 195,768 | 207,145 400,913 736,634 


East South Centrel 296,161 | 1,760,473 | 2,058,634 489,313 641,294 | 1,130,607 | 3,189,241 


Arkansas 21,590 176,374 196,964 49,677 119,425 169,102 366,066 
Loui siens 31,717 148,414 180,131 54,599 84,123 138,722 318,853 
Oklahoma 19,846 40,594 60,440 62,606 33,889 86,495 146,935 
Texas 62, 326 220,873 283,199 141,100 146,206 287,306 570, 505 


West South Central 135,479 585,255 720,734 297,982 383,643 661,625 | 1,402,359 


bontens 720 3,199 3,919 6,847 15,267 22,104 26,023 
Idaho 493 13,942 14,435 15,324 44,332 59, 656 74,091 
Wyoming 331 2,684 3,015 1,68) 7,148 8,829 11,844 
Colorado 5,215 15,653 16,868 | 6,690 20,992 29,682 48,560 
New Mexico 782 1,767 2,549 8,846 | 16,396 25,242 27,791 
Arizons 6,376 18,126 24,602 32,934 74,313 107,247 131,749 
Uteh 640 2,673 3,313 7,210 21,440 28,650 31,963 
Nevede ae 154 556 710 2,780 7,533 10,313 11,023 


kounteia 1z,711 56,600 71,311 84,312 207,411 291,723 363,034 


Washington 5,897 24,346 30,245 35,745 68,384 94,129 124,374 
Oregon 3,139 16,291 19,4350 56,199 72,340 126,539 147,969 
Californie 66,801 163,791 249,592 670,834 831,318 | 1,502,152 1,751,744 

Pacific 94,837 204,450 299,267 762,778 962,042 | 1,724,820 | 2,024,067 
Coptineste] le Se 5,555,902 | 11,898,050 | 15,455,952 | 5,021,650 | 4,559,823 | 7,681,573 | 23,036,325 
Howedd 29,077 29,366 58,453 34,079 36,820 70,899 129,332 
Puerto Rice 107,522 209, 703 12,362 25,233 37,695 247,298 
Aleske 5 136 1356 ie) 617 $17 653 





















































_ Territories 136,814 266,272 46,441 62,570 | 109,022 377,283 
Total Us Se 
1962-53 3,687,360 | 12,034,864 | 16,722,224 | 3,067,991 | 4,622,393 | 7,690,364 | 23,412,608 
1961-52 3,555,404 | 11,552,945 | 15,086,349 | 2,856,966 | 4,469,112 | 7,346,069 | 22,432,418 100 
1950=5) 5,384,456 | 10,595,926 | 13,976,382 | 2,940,994 | 4,072,018 | 7,013,012 | 20,901,394 94 



































Includes: Ground phosphate rock, basic sleg, secondary and trace element materials, such as, borax, sulfur, manganese sulfate, etc., 
used as separate materials, aleo fertilizers distributed by Government agencies. Does not include liming materials, but includes 
£YP Sum 

Beoludes the quantities of materiale used for manufacture of wmercieal mixturete 

Fertilizers which were guaranteed tc contein primary plent outrieots (N, P20s, KO). 





USDA REPORT: FERTILIZER CONSUMED 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1953 


By Water ScHoLL, Hitpa M. Wactace & EstHer I. Fox 


Fertilizer And Agricultural Lime Section 


Soil And Water Conservation Research Branch 


Consumption of commercial fer- 
tilizers in the United States, includ- 
ing the Territories (Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Alaska) for the year ended 
June 30, 1953, amounted to 23,412,- 
608 tons. This quantity represents 
an increase of 4.4 percent or 980,- 
190 tons more than the 22,432,418 
tons consumed in the 1951-52 season. 
In 1952-53, of the total consumed, 
15,722,224 tons were commercial 
mixtures, 6,812,897 tons were sep- 
arate materials containing primary 
nutrients (N, P2O;, K.0), and 877,487 
tons were secondary and trace ele- 
ment materials having no primary 
nutrients. The consumption of these 
classes of fertilizers were 4.2 per- 
cent, or 635,875 tons; 3.8 percent, or 
251,878 tons; and 11.8 percent, or 
92,437 tons more than the corre- 
sponding classes for the 1951-52 sea- 
son. 

Fertilizers consumed in 1952-53 
contained a total of 5,648,016 tons 
of primary nutrients. This is 445,- 
031 tons (8.6 percent) more than 
the revised total of 5,203,003 tons 
consumed in 1951-52. Fertilizers 
consumed in 1952-53 contained 1,- 
637,056 tons of nitrogen, 2,270,750 
tons of available PO;, and 1,740,210 
tons of K.O. These quantities repre- 
sented a net increase for nitrogen of 
214,896 tons (15.1 percent), for 
available P2O, 71,374 tons (3.2 per- 
cent), and for K.O 158,743 tons (10.0 
percent) over 1951-52. The total con- 
tent of PO; in all fertilizers con- 
sumed was 2,767,990 tons. The 
weighted average total primary nu- 
trient content in all commercial 
mixtures consumed in 1952-53 was 
25.85 percent as compared with 
24.86 percent in 1951-52. For all fer- 
tilizers containing primary nutri- 
ents, it was 25.06 percent in 1952-53 
as compared with 24.04 percent in 
1951-52. 


June, 1954 


Agricultural Research Service 
U. S$. Department of Agriculture 
Beltsville, Maryland 


The tabulations presented herein 
were prepared from reports sub- 
mitted by manufacturers to the Fer- 
tilizer and Agricultural Lime Sec- 
tion, showing the number of tons 
of fertilizer shipments for consump- 
tion in agriculture throughout the 
forty-eight States and the Terri- 
tories. Supplementary information 
was furnished by the State fertilizer 
control officials and agronomists. 
All of this assistance is gratefully 
acknowledged. The word “ton” 
means the short ton of 2,000 pounds. 


CONSUMPTION 


The total consumption of the two 
principal classes of fertilizers, mix- 
tures and materials, is summarized 
by States and regions in Table I. 
Although the use of fertilizers in 
1952-53 for the United States as a 
whole showed a net gain of 4.4 per- 
cent over 1951-52, consumption in 
fourteen States and Puerto Rico 
were from one to 15 percent below 
1951-52. In most of the States of the 


New England and South Central 
regions, consumption of fertilizers 
was below the level established in 
1951-52 for both mixtures and ma- 
terials. In Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, however, consumption of ma- 
terials was higher than in 1951-52, 
while in Louisiana consumption of 
mixtures was higher. The total con- 
sumption for these States, never- 
theless, was below that of 1951-52. 
Total consumption in three States 
of these regions, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, and New Hampshire was 
equal to or above their consumption 
in 1951-52. 

The percentage increases in con- 
sumption averaged highest in the 
West North Central region, followed 
by the East North Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific regions, in the or- 
der named. Consumption of primary 
nutrient fertilizers in States of these 
regions rose from one to 72 percent 
with average increases for these 
regions of 20, 12, 10 and 9 percent, 
respectively. In tonnage of primary 
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CONSUMPTION INDEX: 1943-44 To 1952-53 
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Zable 2 = Consumption of Principal Kized Fertilisers is the Costinestal United States, nutrient fertilizers, increases were 
By Grates, Yeere Bates dune 90, 1965 ant 1968 highest for the East and West North 
Central regions. Consumption in 
these regions was 548,341 tons and 
344,457 tons above their 1951-52 
consumption, respectively. 

In the South Atlantic region 
where the largest tonnage of pri- 
mary nutrient fertilizers is used, in- 
creases in consumption have grown 
smaller during the past three years. 
Consumption in 1950-51 was 582,- 
997 tons above the 1949-50 level, in 
1951-52, it was but 178,750 tons 
above 1950-51, and in 1952-53, it 
was but 93,534 tons above 1951-52. 


MIXTURES 
The total of aJl commercial mix- 
tures consumed in the United States 
and Territories amounted to 15,722,- 
224 tons comprising 1,439 grades re- 
ported by their guaranteed analysis 
and approximately 300 grades the 
guaranteed analysis of which were 
not reported. Consumption of mixed 
fertilizers in 1952-53 was 635,875 tons 
(4.2 percent) more than the 15,086,- 
349 tons consumed in 1951-52. The 
quantity of mixtures consumed in 
the current year also represents 
i yo? 67.15 percent of all fertilizers con- 
waear sumed in the United States and the 
oman , Territories. 

oe "Sarena } : The grades of commercial mix- 
Ee 6 tures reported consumed in amounts 
<a a é of 2,500 tons or more in Continental 
6,177 U. S. in 1952-53, and their consump- 
sori ses , tion in 1951-52, are shown in Table 
aan’ ves 2. There were 177 of these grades, 
yen - : totaling 15,066,403 tons in 1952-53 
et,a0r - and accounting for 97.49 percent of 
= — ; the total quantity of mixtures con- 
3,369 Lé=O-12 6 sumed in Continental U. S. Other 
"Vem 9-04 grades, numbering 1,149, totaling 
sor? ed 258,881 tons, and approximately 300 
Pr ted grades, not reported by their guar- 
eoare anteed analysis and totaling 128,663 
4 j tons, were also consumed. In addi- 
16-0-14 tion, 268,272 tons, not included in 
ow “#6 lable 2, were consumed in the Ter- 
ey ritories. Grades consumed in the 
sl eae sasenn,ene | secennens Territories are not included in Table 
2, because those consumed in Ha- 
waii were reported in fractional 
numbers and the principal grades 
ennttl 16,008,002 | 14,000,608 consumed in Puerto Rico were not 
the kind generally used in Conti- 

Snare ane AabOs be BnesS and 964 in 1961-62. nental U. S. ; 
cae et tiets Uae ¢ awe cnet dete The four grades most favored in 


Continental U. S. were the 3-12-12, 








Propertion of Tete) Consum: of Total 

















‘ 
Other specified gradest/ 258,866 261,685 


Grades not shown’/ 128,663 68,314 



































COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 





The Tennessee Corporation, with extensive research 
and experience in the fertilizer field, has pioneered in 
the use of SUL-FON-ATES in accelerated curing processes. 
The proper use of SUL-FON-ATES in making fertilizer 


requires technical skill, and only Tennessee Corporation 


has approached the problem from a technical angle. 
With our chemical as well as fertilizer background, we 
can conduct controlled plant tests for you to help you 
acquire the exacting technical “know how.” Now is the 
time for plant tests. We will gladly send an experienced 
technician to work with you and give you an adequate 
understanding in the proper use of speedy, economical 
Tennessee SUL-FON-ATE in your plant. 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 


TENNESSEE Brg qm CORPORATION 


Timersset Conronety 








617-29 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 





5-10-10, 5-10-5, and 3-9-6, in the 
order named. The total tonnage of 
these grades amounted to 4,905,332 
tons and accounted for nearly 32 
percent of the total mixtures con- 
sumed in Continental U. S. Only the 
5-10-10 grade was consumed in 
larger tonnage in 1952-53 than for 
1951-52. The tonnages of the other 
three were less than their tonnages 
in 1951-52. 

The 15 principal grades consumed 
in each Region during the current 
year are listed in Table 3, with their 
consumption in each of the respec- 
tive States of the region. The total 
tonnage of these 15 grades repre- 
sents 59 percent or more of the con- 
sumption of mixed goods in each of 
the regions. With the exception of 
California and Florida, the number 
of grades reported by their guaran- 
teed analysis for each State aver- 
aged 57. California reported 317 
grades and Florida, 774. 

The principal class of mixture 
customarily consumed in largest 
tonnage in United States is the so- 
called complete mixture, N-P-K. 
Nearly 90 percent of the tonnage 
of all mixtures was of this class. 
While for P-K, N-P, and N-K mix- 
tures, consumption was approxi- 
mately seven, two, and one percent 
of the total tonnage, respectively. 
The consumption of each of these 
classes in regions of United States 
is shown in Table 5. The N-P-K 
mixtures were consumed in iargest 
tonnage in all regions excepting the 
Mountain region, where N-P mix- 
tures are favored. 

The national weighted average 
primary nutrient content of mixed 
fertilizers increased from 24.86 per- 
in 1951-52 to 25.85 percent in 
1952-53. This average, in 1952-53, 
comprised nitrogen, 4.63; available 
P»O,, 11.34; and K,O, 9.88 percent. 
The percentage of these nutrients in 
1951-52, were 4.30, 11.4, and 9.42, 
respectively. In the current year, 
the average N, P.O,, KO content of 
mixtures increased 7.6, 1.8, and 4.9 
percent over the corresponding fig- 
ures for 1951-52. The average nu- 
trient content of all mixtures con- 
sumed in each State is shown in 
Table 7. Although the national aver- 
age of mixtures shows a general 
trend upward in all nutrients, the 
average N content of mixtures con- 


cent 


sumed in Arizona, Idaho, Utah, and 
Puerto Rico was lower. In 21 States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, the con- 
centration of available P*O; was be- 
low that of 1951-52 while for 11 
States and the Territories the con- 
centration of K,O was lower. States 
in which the concentration of nitro- 
gen was lower were all located in 
the Mountain region while 13 of the 
21 States using mixtures averaging 
less P.O; were east of the Mississippi 








and those averaging less K.O were 
mostly located in the Western half 
of the United States. 
MATERIALS 

The national consumption of un- 
mixed materials amounted to 7,690,- 
384 tons in 1952-53. This quantity 
represents an increase of 344,315 
tons or 4.7 percent more than the 
7,346,069 tons consumed in 1951-52. 
The total quantity of materials con- 
sumed in 1952-53 comprised 2,987,- 
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Table 35. - Consumption ef Mixed Fertilisers, by oat in Boh State ant Region 
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299 tons of chemical nitrogen ma- 
terials, 359,037 tons of natural or- 
ganics, 3,109,635 tons of phosphates 
including the ammonium _phos- 
phates, 356,926 tons of potassium 
materials including the potassium 
nitrate and potassium-sodium ni- 
trate salts, and 877,487 tons of sec- 
ondary and trace element materials. 
The consumption of these classes 
are shown, by States and regions, 
in Tables 4 and 5. 


The principal changes in the na- 
tional consumption from 1951-52 in 
chemical nitrogen materials were 
the increases in ammonium nitrate- 
limestone mixtures, 162,328 tons 
(63.0 percent); anhydrous ammonia, 
48,909 tons (29.1 percent); and cal- 
cium cyanamide, 39,965 tons (94.6 
percent). Sodium nitrate decreased 
34,278 tons (5.0 percent). Of the 
phosphate materials, basic slag de- 
creased 90,237 tons (23.0 percent) 
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150,299 | 130,042 
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¥y The sumer of mixtures shown for each State and Region is exclusive of mixtures not specified by grede, although their tonnages are included in the totals. 


y The tctal consumption in Hawaii was 56,455 tons of mixed goods, comprising 93 credes, which were manufactured to consumer's specifications. 


U/ Bash indicates no data ws reported. 


and normal superphosphates, 177,- 
463 tons (14.5 percent) while the 
ammonium phosphates increased 
30,911 tons (13.2 percent) and triple 
superphosphates, 23,791 tons (10.6 
percent). In potassium materials, the 
60 percent grade of potassium chlo- 
ride increased 48,179 tons (38.8 per- 
cent) while the 50 percent grade de- 
creased 12,290 tons (10.0 percent). 


The weighted 
nutrient content of the principal 
classes of materials consumed is 
given, by States, in Table 7. These 
averages are based on the composi- 
tion and amount of the individual 
material coming within the class. 
The data show the average quality 
of the materials composing the 
The national nutrient aver- 
age, in percent, of materials that 
contain only nitrogen was 28.54; 
those containing only P.O; 14.48 
(available P:O;); only K,O, 51.89; 
and those having more than one nu- 
trient 21.96. The corresponding 
averages for these classes in 1951-52 
were 27.96 (revised), 14.71, 49.98, 
and 20.97 percent, respectively. With 
the exception of the class contain- 
ing only P.O; the national averages 
for all the other classes in the 
current year were higher than in 
1951-52 reflecting the greater use 
of higher quality materials. The 
drop in the average concentration 
of P.O; materials was the result 
of the large decrease in consumption 
of basic slag and normal superphos- 
phates and only a relatively small 
increase in use of triple superphos- 
phates. 


average primary 


class. 


PRIMARY NUTRIENTS 

The national consumption of pri- 
mary nutrients (Table 6) during the 
year ended June 30, 1953, was nitro- 
gen, 1,637,056; available P:O,, 2,270,- 
750; (total P.O,, 2,767,990); and KO, 
1,740,210 tons. These quantities rep- 
resented net increases over 1951-52 
in nitrogen of 214,896 tons, available 
P:O;, 71,374 tons; (total P.O», 89,920 
tons); and K.O, 158,743 tons. Con- 
sumption of primary nutrients was, 
therefore, 15.1, 3.2, (3.4), and 10.0 
percent greater than in 1951-52, re- 
spectively. 


The amounts and proportions of 
the total quantity of nutrients con- 
sumed as mixed fertilizers were 
728,095 tons of 44.5 percent of the 
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Percent 
Grades 


Phosphates 
|_Supe: 
16-20 
Percent 
Grades 





Secondary 
and Trace 


Element 
Materiale2/ 


Total 
Primary Mutrient 
Materials 


State 4 Region 


Ammonis) Ammoni 


Witrete | Sulfete 


Celeium 
Cyenamide 








eine 
Bow Hempanire 
Vermont 
besseohisettes 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Hew Englend 
teow York 
New ‘xreey 6,393 
Pennsylvania $3,336 
Deleware 2 12 953 665 
District of Columbie| ° 6 36 
Marylend 2,246 6,097 
West Virginie 490 16 204 13,331) 
Middle Atientic 20,966) 12,176 16,510 166,023 
Virginie $1,719] 26,107 76 10,307 
North Cerolina 104,589 1,376 26,111 
76,266 593 32,627 
48,065 1,107 34,686 
17,664 6,697 6,038 
274,670 10,489 112,366 
16,096 6,337 20,172 
49,495 1,667 16,688 
67,717 6,849 64,046 
9,010 6,808 16,021 
1,Cl4 | 4,206 2,639 
146,329 29,067 122,666 


6,619 10,296 
1,629 68,966) 6,663 
2,032 11,086] 4,692 
341] 17,162 
450 2,265| 2,143 
1,378 7,149| 10,086 

_ 9,446] 10,236] 29,638 
297,476| 100,360] 91,343 
14,246} 63,731) 11,064| 6,427 
905} 27,170] 12,341] 18,478 
60,851] 1,777)158,e48 1,152 
40,431] 2,780] 71,474 134 
182,163] 27,942|267,227 11,576 


29,526] 3,472) 3,997 
19,190} 2,385) 19,216 
36,738] 3,727| 6,617 
87,51] 22,944] 69,616 


172,699| 32,528] 91,645 


130} 12,649) 1,200 
12,430] 9,943] 4,164 
1,396] 4,252 
4,164) 11,719 
1,762] 8,996 
4,199] 4,306 
5,935] 35,634 
2 616 


26,319] 56,014 
12,240] 5,047 
19,797] 2,336 
71,293) 14,295 
156,664] 167,901 3,529] 105,330] 21,678/ 104,236 
665,065| _207,115/151,910]1,175, 795] 1,042, 719|246 ,602 | 630,250 
10,139 12 0 1,167 4,035 o} 5,491 70,807 92 
1,401 ° r) ° 3 21] 1,204 37,596 

1 ) ) ° ° 227 61 617 
11,64) 12 ° 1,167 4,108 248| 6,746] 10,005 108,919 
647,465|676,696| 207,127|151,910/1,176,962|2,046,627|248,6501636,996] 262,465 6,012,897 
661,761|572,903| 196, 726|145,089|1,160,020|1,224,290| 226,069] 704,787| 246,576 6,561,019 
683,967/456,011|  165,460|135,420/ 1,039,664|1,535,877/239,725/677,701| 189,638 6,366,743 


6,960 
4,622 
12,901 
6,901 
599 
5,008 
35,991 
103,167 

















97,689 
342,672 
262,701 
245,462 
99,607 
1,048,032 
90,250 
180,279 
1,008,074 
63,991 
41, 763 

_ 1,384,357 

59,342 
183,836 
364,20 
21,331 
8,802 
96,374 
128,878 
865,383 
156,593 
162,087 
411,163 
400,896 
1,129, 739 


169,096 
136,16 

86,396 
283,020 


676,672 





73,434 


11,615 
40, 722 
29,466 
10,013 
10,930 





lilinote 
Michigan 
Wieconsin 





770,629 
7,713 
24,772 
263,656 
60 





20,619 





69,833 





3,314 
1,909 
392 5,104 
11,266 7,468 
16,860 27,723 
15,676 1,696 
1,070 4,310 
r) 21,069 


6,261 
2,029 





62,262 


13,421 
25,892 





Arkenees 
Louisiana 
Ok Ler ome 
Texes 


West South Centre) 








400 
1,819 
6,529 

18,688 
1,969 
1,140 

34,929 


6,126 
15,367 
80, 722 





37,617 
17,297 
10,328 
126,269 





Beshington 
Oregon 580 
Californie 166,724 2,260 755,292 





Pacific 
Continental U, & 
Heweil 
Peerto Rico 
Aleske 

Territories 
Total: 1952-63 

1961-62 
1960-6) 


968 ,690 
6,703,978 877,396 











13,476 
634, 740 
486,017 
461,601 





|646,252 
799,189 
638,376 


62,219 
42,264 
64,222 


14,461 
73,548 
61,882 





677,487 
786,060 
646,269 


















































Includes materials distributed by Government agencies. Rxcludes lime and materiale used by manufacturers in the formuletion of commercial aixtures. 
The principe] commodities are shown in Table 6, by reponse 

Includes colloids) phosphate, the quantity ef which is shown separately, by regions, in Table 6. 

Batimeted. 


nitrogen, 1,782,286 tons (78.5 per- 
cent) of the available P.O;, 1,920,472 


were 17.4 and 15.6 percent greater 
for nitrogen and K,O, respectively, 


tonnage of fertilizers containing 


these nutrients. This reflects the 


tons (69.4 percent) of the total P.Os,, 
and 1,554,001 tons (89..3 percent) of 
the K.O. In 1952-53, the amounts 
consumed in mixed fertilizers were 
nitrogen, 12.3 percent; available 
P.O, 6.0 percent; total P.O», 6.3 per- 
cent; and K.O, 9.4 percent greater 
than in 1951-52. While the amounts 
of nutrients consumed in materials 


58 


they were 5.8 and 2.8 percent less 
for available P.O», and total P.O,, 
respectively, than in 1951-52. Total 
primary nutrients consumed in 1951- 
52 and in 1952-53 were 5,203,003 tons 
(revised) and 5,648,016 tons, re- 
spectively, an increase of 445,013 
tons or 8.6 percent in comparison 
with the increase of 4.1 percent for 


trend toward higher analysis fer- 
tilizers as evidenced by consump- 
tion surveys made over the past 
ten years, and, as diagrammatically 
shown in figure 1. The spread be- 
tween the curves representing con- 
sumption of fertilizers containing 
primary nutrients and of that rep- 
resenting the nutrient content of 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 





Extra Care 


Means 
Better Bags 
for You 


iu ee 
V-C representative discusses customer’s 
new printing plate with V-C engraver. 
Bag Division representatives work 
closely with top production personnel 
to make sure rigid specifications are 
carefully followed. 


Part of a battery of heavy rollers which 
super-seal pasted bags. Carefully ap- 
plied fast-drying glue and eight minutes 
of constant, heavy pressure from these 
rollers securely bond the surfaces of all 


pasted V-C bags. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 


Experienced inspectors carefully ex- 
amine newly tubed bags before they 
move on to sewing machines. Careful 
inspections after every step in the pro- 
duction of V-C Multiwall Bags mean 
a better package for your product. 


V-C Multiwall Bags are made by people who understand the 
importance of careful construction. It’s this extra care in 
construction that makes V-C multiwalls better for your 
product. Extra care plus modern bag-making methods, ma- 
terials and machinery give V-C multiwalls the ability to 
stand rough treatment while your product is being shipped 
or stored. Without cost or obligation, ask for full details about 
better-built V-C Multiwall Bags. 


MADE AS CAREFULLY 
AS YOUR 
BEST TAILORED SUIT 











BAG DIVISION: 9th and Perry Streets, Richmond 5, Virginia 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. 


Wilmington, N.C. * New York, N. Y. * E. St. Louis, Ill. * Cincinnati, Ohio 





Table 6. « Kinds of Fertilisers Consumed in Regions of wv United States, 
in Toms, During Year Ended June 50, 196 





Middle South j£ast North East South 
Kinde Atlantic [Atlantic | Central ceuaee’ Territories; Total 








Peak 1,672,986 |4,728,865|3,361,469 1,870,707 246,878 |14,079,818 
N-P 137 990 17 384 3,380 363,691 
140,914) 260,875) 350,666 186,960 2,234 1,097,533 
Cs 7| 161,441 1,884 583 13,780 161,182 
CHEMICAL NITKOGEN MATERIALS 
ammonia, anhydrous 2 (2/) wy) wy) 2 (2 217,182 
ammoniam nitrete 5,434) 102,744 269,596 -148 846,252 
Ammonium nitreate-linestone mixtures J 245,787 16,967 46,679 ¥ —_ P 419,845 
Ammonium sulfate 6,337 63,741 26,415 J 60,868, 214,325 634,749 
Calcium cyanamide a 19,933) 13,481 16,860 761 4,870 82,219 
Celoium nitrate 10,705 --- 36 4,689 32,474 47,980 
Mitrogen solations: 16-41% x2/ 2,335 11,089 cry 6,165} 40,315 72,917 
Sa pete 376,942 3,878 80 i 1,633 648 647,485 
15,343 67,273 " # 26,763 83,073 5/ 118,672 

oy 








MATURAL ORGANICS 
Blood, dried 37 
Castor pomace 2,589 
Compost 7172 
Cottonseed moalt/ 

Fish screp, meal, end emulsions 
Hoof and horn meal 

Meoures, dried e 207,127 
Sewage sludge, activated 2 26, - 6 - 69,831 
Sewere sludge, other 36,531 
Tankage, enima) 1,827 
Tenkage, garbage 1,201 
Tenkege, process 6,064 
Other. 7 1,609 

PHOSPHORUS MATERIALS Poe 7 

Ammonium phosphate: 11-46 
° nd 16-20 
ad ° 15<£39 

Ammoniated superphosphate 

Basic lime phosphate 

Basic slag 

Bonemeel, rew 

Bonemesal, steamed e 70 

Calcium metephospnate é 4,593 

Pused tricalcium phosphate 405 

Phosphoric acid: 16«63% P20. --- ° 

Phosphate rock 266,765 ° 1,155,993 

Colloidel phosphete 40,969 

Precipitated bone 403 

Superphosphete: 16% ° ° 239,217 

6 73,839 
161,239 x 7 733,771 
pts) 10,145 

61,738 

1,485 

76,655 

28,666 

32,686 

135,194 











POTASSIUM MATERIALS 
Cotton hull ashes 
Lime-potesh mixtures: 6-108/ 
Manure salts: 21-40% 
Potassium carbonate 
Potassium chloride: 60% 2 35,982 
° 60% 72,807 
magnesium sulfate 1,202 
aitrate 
phosphate ash?/ 
sodium nitrate 
sulfate 9,547 
Tobecco stems =< 
Wood ashes = 


TOTAL PRIMARY NUTRIENT FERTILIZERS 2,115,634]6,200,202|5,099,353 3,186,575 1,257,957 
SECONDARY # TRACE ELEMENT MATERIALSS 
Aluminum sulfete ll 1 --- 2 o-e 

Borex 210 227 176 285 4 -223 
Caloium sulfate (xypeum) ° 2,550 68,618 771 ° 375 3 737,680 
Copper sulfate 148 120 1 1 27 

Ferrous sulfate 61 --- 
Megnesium carbonate > 3,386 
Magnesium sulfate 26 oso 
Mangenese sulfate 67 127 60 M 
wulfurs 25-996% 75 173 ° 2,762 186,423 
Sulfuric acid: 40-95% --- ood 3,340 
Zinc sulfate 2 29 24 7 66 79 
Minerale not clessified 19 2,097 25 1861 40 2,962 


Total Sec, & Trace Elem, Mat, 1,261 3,112| 71,273 1,249 868 4,953 | 26,626] 766,130 92 
TOTAL ALL FERTILIZERS 471,266|2,118, 746|6,271,475|5,100,602 |2,094,616 | 3,169,241/1,402,359 | 363,034|2,024,067| 377,263 [23,412,608 


Includes distribution by Government agencies. Does not include the quantities of materiale used for manufacture of commercial mixtures. 
Included with “Other Chemical Nitrogen Materials." Regional data cennot be published without disclosing operations of individual suppliers. 
Includes aque ammonia, ¥ Anhydrous ammonia, ammonium sulfate-nitrate, uret, and chemical nitrogen materials not elassified. 

Dees not include above totel for anhydrous ammonia. 6/ Excludes materiale distributed by other then manufacturers of fertilisers. 

Seed and mut meals: Linseed (665), Peanut (60), Seybean (166), Tung (264), Other (360), ami organics not classified 7 tens. 

Ineludes cement flue dust. Additional quantities are given free to farmers for which no records are kept. 

May have been clessified in reports as « mixture-supply less than 2,200 tons. 





















































Table 6. = Consumption of Primary Plant Nutrients in Fertilisers, Year Ended June 50, i95s/ 


Tons 





State & Region 


In Mixture 


In All Fertilisers 





Mitrogen 


P20, 





Available Total 


K20 


Total i, 
Avail. P20s, 
& K,0 


Nitrogen 


“pvailable2/ 


P205 





Totel N, 
k,0 Avail. P205, 
K,0 


2 





Maine 

New Heapshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


New England 


12,736 
593 
1,101 
3,741 
705 
3,299 


21,776 
1,932 
4,185 
6,539 
1,314 
6,201 


22,757 
2,037 
4,355 
6,833 
1,393 

6,536 


25,969 
2,266 
6,046 
6,640 
1,367 
5,879 


60,471 
4,790 
11,332 
16,920 
3, 386 
14,379 


15,369 
853 
1,299 
4,837 
869 
4,775 


23,222 
2,927 
6, 886 
8,131 
1,474 
6,977 


26,040 
2,331 
6,246 
7,167 
1,407 
7,225 


62,631 
6,111 
14,430 
20,135 
3,750 
18,977 





22,175 


40,947 42,911 


48,156 


111,278 


49,616 


50,416 126,034 





New York 

New Jorsey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 

Distriet of Columbia 
Maryland 

West Virginia 


Middle Atlantic 


27,817 
12,598 
26,155 
3,853 
lll 
11,308 
2,228 


58,875 
26,409 
73,656 
9,362 
203 
32,095 
9,119 


61,493 
27,742 
76,555 
9,766 
207 
34,140 
9,822 


45,814 
24,850 
59,870 
9,276 
123 
25,890 
6,715 


132,506 
63,957 
159,681 
22,491 
437 
69,293 
18,062 


80,444 
27,984 
85,614 
9,612 
229 
33,942 
12,055 





84,070 


209,719 219, 725 


172,558 


466,327 


249, 780 264,174 | 


L 


46,563 
25,645 
60, 545 
9,343 

131 
26,042 


161,644 
69,973 
176,638 
23,065 
508 
73,694 


£2790 _|_ __ 21,646 


174,999 527,988 
4 





Virginie 

North Cerolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Ploride 


South Atlantic 


23,104 
58,145 
26,652 
45,399 
65,399 


84,018 
148,066 
70,431 
102,757 
73,621 


89,511 
169,457 
75,631 
119,246 
89,078 


71,517 
125, 57 
57,216 
92,591 
83,077 


178,639 
331, 758 
154,278 
240,747 
211,997 


36,707 
113,087 
65,253 
81,484 
66,609 


87,887 
155,038 
77,963 
112,953 
76,96 


94,169 
166,955 
85,699 
130,321 
95,809 


AE dated 
197,913 
401,706 
211,910 
295,838 
231,781 


73,319 
133,581 
68,594 
99,401 
88,576 





208,679 


478,783 632,922 


429,957 


1,117,419 


565,140 


510,437 570,963 


463,471 1,337,048 





Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigen 
Wisconsin 


East North Central 


38,263 
38,706 
29,199 
19,181 
12,273 


134,744 
132,700 
81,422 
78,859 
53,172 


144,446 
141,655 
87,039 
83,945 
56,608 


129,457 
140,953 
93,619 
75,670 
61,707 


302,464 
312,368 
204,240 
173,710 
127,162 


50,605 
68,632 
74,869 
27,627 
17,070 


141,167 
139,099 
120,916 

83,863 


54,460 


164,498 
158,897 
329,492 
90,182 
62,786 





157,621 


480,897 515,693 


601,406 


1,119,924 _ 


238,703 


130,924 
148,921 
144,465 
76,297 
64,062 | 


322,696 
356,552 
340,260 
187,787 

158,592 





539, 506 795,854 


664,669 1,342,877 





Minnesote 
lows 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakote 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


West North Central 


40,227 
62,265 
72,488 

4,867 

1,709 
10,186 
22,964 


42,138 
65,075 
177,827 

6,112 

1,832 
10,293 
24,334 


29,240 
32,535 
48,456 
1,436 
140 
1,016 
5,376 


78,418 
115,256 
149,637 
7,377 
2,594 
16,627 
38,383 


15,663 
44,612 
56,268 

1,614 

1,985 
31,850 
30,437 


62,892 
64,151 
86,095 
14,088 

3,362 
17,803 
47,391 


57,641 
94,709 
164,889 
14,696 
3,658 
18,494 

_ 61,874 


29,774 
35,603 
69,146 
1,437 
142 
1,072 

__ 6,816 


96,228 
164,266 
201,009 

17,139 

6,469 

60,725 

85,644 





214, 716 226,611 


118,199 


408 , 292 


180,329 


306,781 405,961 


132,890 619,000 





Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alebema 
Mississippi 


East South Central 


60,359 
46,556 
84,523 
31,965 


65,251 
50,257 
91,268 
34,468 


44, 856 
39,630 
63,516 
24,077 


113,261 
103,146 
183,771 

76,196 


31,425 
43,140 
77,374 
103,741 


72,418 
61, 986 
111,416 
48,822 


82,049 
66,488 
122,126 
54,412 





218,403 231,234 


172,078 


475,378 


266,678 


294,641 





Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


West South Central 


20,889 
20,624 

8,000 
34,724 


22,364 
21,866 

8,462 
36,628 


25,461 
15,808 

3,493 
16,814 





64,794 
47,086 
15,006 
69,826 


42,083 
41,195 

8,761 
59,006 


29,696 
28,136 
20,433 
76,962 


$1,721 
31,139 
27,327 
84,758 


| _326,075 | 


= 


61,881 
47,142 
69,404 

ce.” wi 


155, 722 
152,268 
258,193 


155,527 
111,011 
69,312 
34,509 
164, 606 


205,208 | 
39,332 
19,982 

6,316 
19,637 





89,300 


61,576 


186, 710 


161,045 


164, 126 174,916 


84,266 389,437 





895 
1,997 
708 


5,991 
362 


3,671 
524 
91 


40 
268 
49 
796 
60 
662 
107 
34 


1,217 
3,691 
1,070 
6,547 
638 
6,745 
867 
17% 


2,699 
9,460 
1,159 
6, 762 
4,408 
29,627 
§,022 

409 


6,689 
9,863 
2,969 

10,973 
6,186 

11,608 
3,341 

632 


7,201 
12,983 
3,082 
11,273 
6,311 
11,069 
3,440 
667 


9,337 
19,620 
4,162 
17,635 
10,666 
41,059 
6,621 
1,076 





12,237 


1,926 


20,949 


58,346 


62,263 56,826 


7 AAs 
112,870 





Weshington 
Oregon 
California 


Pacific 


4,016 
2,802 
26,639 


2,954 
1,576 
14,027 


9,023 
5,873 
66,176 


25,363 
24,427 
157,692 


10,827 
11,306 
72,548 


11,428 
12,047 
76,170 


40,916 
38,160 
250,627 





31,619 33,356 


18,557 


61,071 


207,582 


94,680 99,646 


329,903 





Continentel Us 5, 


1,766,879 | 1,901,989 


1,524,593 


5,987,343 





Hewaii 
Puerto Rico 
Aleska 


Territories. 


4,987 
11,397 
23 


5,467 
12,995 
23 


9,433 
20,161 
4 


1,583,854 


2,250,829 | 2,745,587 


1,704,021 6,538,684 





20,684 
56,406 
49 


19,926 
33,222 
™% 


8,162 
11,616 
143 


9,046 
13,212 
146 


16,929 44,017 
20,204 65,042 
66 273 





16,407 18,683 


29,608 


77,039 


63,222 


19,921 22,403 


36,189 109, 332 





Totel: 1962863 
1961-62 
1960—61 








1, 782,266 
1,660, 706 
1,641,863 


1,920,472 
1,806, 623 
1,667,426 








1,664,001 
1,420,395 
1,264,927 





4,064,382 
3,749,323 
3,380, 749 





1,637,066 
4/ 1,422,160 
1,236,977 





2,270, 760 
2,199,376 
2,109,900 


2,767,990 
2,678,070 
2,536,968 








1,740,210 6,648,016 
1,661,467 | 4/ 6,203,003 
1,579,813 4,726,690 








Includes Goverment distribution. 


Includes, as available P20s, 2 percent of the colloidal phosphate and 3 percent of the phosphate rock marketed for direct applications. 
Includes, as total P205, 22 percent ef the colloidal phosphate and 32 percent of the phosphate rock marketed for direct application. 


Revised. 


Jure, 1954 




















«eeby using modern mining facilities and 
up-to-date processes to produce HIGH-K* Muriate 


of Potash for plant food manufacturers. 


Southwest Potash Corporation 





DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


HE dependable quality of papers and materials 

used in Hammond Multi-Walls . . . combined 
with the most modern and efficient production 
methods and equipment . . . assures you of the 
finest paper bags on the market. 

Consult the Hammond man near you for 
Hammond Multi-Walls that meet all shipping 
requirements of your products. You can rely on 
him for accuracy and promptness in filling your 
needs. 


Hammond Multi-Walls 


For Multi-Wall bags, ‘make it a habit to depend on Hammond.” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Plants in Wellsburg, W. Va., Pine Bluff, Ark., and Charlotte, N. C. 


Representatives in the following cities: CHICAGO, ILL. @ BLUEFIELD, VA. @ ST. LOUIS, MO. @ KANSAS CITY, MO. @ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
LIGONIER, PA. @ WASHINGTON, D. C. @ CHARLOTTE, N. C. @ NEW YORK, N. Y. @ AKRON, OHIO © DALLAS, TEXAS @ BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





Table 7. « Weighted Average Content of Primary Plant Mutrients in Fertilisers, 
in Percent, Year Ended June 30, 19531 





Mixtures’/ Materiales Total 


Mutrients i 
State & Region Available Totel le tutriont 3/ multipic Total eerste 


Mixtures and 
P20¢ Nutrients Available — Nutrients Materials 
Po0g4 K20 2/ 














Maine 6,52 10081 mee | 20.01 50.64 11.22 29.63 
New Hampshire 3.88 12.65 31.351 20674 57.55 11.60 28.55 
Vermont 3.10 11.81 31.97 20.47 56.90 11.61 29.01 
Messachusetts 5.49 9460 24.84 20.19 59.68 10.99 23.61 
Rhode Island 5028 9-84 25.56 19.26 58.70 10.60 24.19 
Conneetiout 6.60 6.66 23.99 21.53 51.44 11.21 21.90 


New Englend 5.63 10640 26.27 20.51 54.05 11.14 26.82 


New York 6.56 11.58 25-61 20230 65.66 10.02 24.54 
New Jersey 5005 10.56 25.59 18.23 56.96 10.22 25025 
Pennsylvenis 4.50 lZell 26.25 Z 16.37 535.44 10,56 25.38 
Delaware 4.60 10.92 26.24 20.01 58.78 9.22 26.57 
District of Columbia 5.64 10.32 22.21 20.75 55.9% S.64 19264 
Maryland 4002 11.42 24.65 16654 22-88 11.27 24.29 
West Virginie 3.18 13,01 25.77 21.20 5758 8.96 24.80 

Middle Atlantic 4.63 11.56 2 - 25.70 19.48 50.85 10.26 24.96 
Virginie 3.13 11.58 24.19 235.69 11.51 935 23.67 
North Cerolina 3.61 9.69 y 21.72 18.47 34.206 11.73 21.46 
South Carolina 5075 9-91 21-71 16.86 50.11 16.66 21.76 
Georgie 4004 9o14 Z 21642 16.14 47041 22.22 21.46 
Ploride 5627 6299 20016 9295 47262 25.86 20.13 

South Atlantic 4205 9229 21.68 Z 16652 37215 23208 21.56 


























Ohio $63 | 12043 27690 16699 | 50.49 9480 27448 
[diene 3677 10086 =| 65578 8621 29.57 
Tlinois 4053 36 4096 | 56655 | 1460 20669 
Michigan 3029 é 19073 | 58619 9647 29400 
Wisconsin 5025 Se74 | 54045 9414 32.33 

East North Centrel | 3-70 2094 | | __ 306! _x 6.19 57682 11.20 








26.535 


Minnesote 4.55 31248 60015 7298 36.15 
lowe 5.58 18.00 59.12 39.90 29.85 
Missouri 6012 q 68.94 24.17 
North Dakota 5066 s 3 65.50 42.53 
South Dakota 9.52 $0.50 33.02 
Nebreaske 10.98 60.50 34-79 
Kansas 9205 | 60.36 34290 
we. A ocioen B.A 2 _ ae ES ka S....4 a ue 

__West Worth Central | e153 | ~ J 33. Oh wee 59296 29.58 
Kentucky 5.94 51.60 Z 25055 
Tennessee 4606 5 56.72 ) 26027 
Alabama 4.22 63.45 20252 
Mississippi __ 5070 | ws poe - 2059 q 53-41 25.45 

Kast South Central 4.37 é 63275 25.63 
Arkansas 6.30 Z 53.93 30.32 
Louisiana 5097 54.45 28.06 
Oklahoma 6.81 é 58.18 23-250 
Texas 6.75 __ 5264 | wa 69209 27650 

West South Central 5.69 A _ 25.90 | 31 55.84 | 27987 
































Moatena 9259 é é 60.60 36672 
Idaho 10.83 r 60056 28228 
Wyoming 11654 23 60050 56029 
Colorado 9285 2a 57216 36-79 
New Mexico 9250 60.50 38277 
Aritona 10.88 50.92 35202 
Uteh 791 : 69.51 27200 
Nevada 7.60 = 60.60 29.75 





Mountain 10033 &a” 56.62 33055 








Washington 7.31 59076 34-51 
Oregon 8.79 Z 57.90 28.57 
Californie 10-81 63.62 24.96 


Pacific 10, 32 56.01 26.22 
Continental U. S. 4.51 61.67 25.00 











Hawnid 10. 56 58.25 34.06 
Puerto Rico 11.86 69.52 26430 
Alaska _ 8.66 60066 





Territories 11.56 58.27 





Ue. Se Average: 
1962-53 4.65 51.89 
1961=52 4.50 49.98 
1950-61 4018 -- 



































Bxoludes materiale not guaranteed to contain N, P205, or K20. 

Guaranteed to contain two or more of the primary plant nutrients, N, P205, or Kp0. 

Guaranteed to contain only one of the primary plant mtrients. 

Includes the available P20, content of colloidal phosphate and phosphate rock ae 2 percent and 3 percent, respectively. 
Revised. 
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CONSUMPTION OF PRIMARY NUTRIENTS 
IN REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1951, 1952 AND 1953 
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the fertilizers has increased rapidly 
between 1949-50 and 1952-53. Dur- 
ing this period, the average nutrient 
content of fertilizers increased from 
22.67 percent in 1949-50 to 25.06 
percent in 1952-53; a rise in value 
of 2.39 in three years. While be- 
tween 1943-44 and 1949-50, the aver- 
age increased from 20.58 to 22.67 
percent; a rise in value of 2.09 in 
six years. 

The primary nutrient content of 
fertilizers are based on the amounts 
of fertilizers reported herein and 
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their average analyses as found by 
the fertilizer control officials of the 
respective state in which these fer- 
tilizers were consumed. Figure 2 
shows the total tonnage of primary 
nutrients consumed in each region 
in comparison with consumption in 
1950-51 and 1951-52. State consump- 
tion in relation to consumption in 
1951-52 is shown by the index num- 
bers, in percent, in the last column 
of Table 1. These numbers are 
placed alongside of the index num- 
bers of fertilizer consumption. The 


difference in the two numbers is 
an indication of the change in com- 
position of the fertilizers. 

Total consumption of primary nu- 
trients in the New England region 
and the Territories 
mately the same as in 
was four percent 
South Central 


was approxi- 
1951-52 but 
in the East 
region. In the West 
South Central region although the 
amount of fertilizer consumed was 
5 percent below that in 1951-52, the 
use of high analysis fertilizers re 
sulted in a 2 percent increase in the 
quantity of nutrients. Total nutri- 
ents consumed in all other regions 
from 4 to 30 percent. 
analysis fertilizers have 
the order of highest con 
suming regions. Although, the total 
consumption of fertilizers is still the 
highest for the South Atlantic re 
gion where consumption amounted 
to 6,200,202 tons of primary nutrient 
bearing fertilizers (Table 5) in com 
parison with 5,099,353 tons in the 
East North Central region, the nu- 
trient content was but 1,337,048 tons 
(Table 6) compared with 1,342,877 
tons in the East North Central re- 
gion. The average nutrient content 
of fertilizers consumed in the South 
Atlantic region was 21.56 percent 
(Table 7) in comparison with 26.33 
percent for the East North Central 
region. In terms of primary nutri 
ents, this latter region is the 
highest consuming area. 
+ * 


less 


increased 
High 
changed 


now 


Missions Encouraged Over 
Foreign Trade 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson said May 13 that 
tion received from the United 
States foreign agricultural trade 
missions now making foreign trade 
surveys in three world areas indi 
cates that the missions are generally 
encouraged over possibilities of in 
creasing U. S. Agricultural trade on 
a competitive basis. 


informa 


He stated that the mission mem 
bers, listed in our May issue, who 
are serving as special consultants 
to the Secretary were meeting with 
good reception in every country they 
visited, conducting the series of 
special foreign trade studies now un 
derway in Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America 





DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern New Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mex 
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Swift Presents 
Chicago Exhibit 

“Food for Life” a dramatic 
presentation of the role of right 
eating in our daily lives is the 
title of a new extensive exhibit to 
be opened at Chicago’s Museum of 
Science & Industry this month as 
a public service contribution by 
Swift & Company. It will portray 
the entire 
edge of 


range of man’s knowl- 
foods for plants, animals 
and human beings. Almost two mil- 
lion people are expected to see the 
exhibit annually. 

The how 
are necessary in 
produce plants which, 
will properly nourish hu- 
man beings and livestock. The plant 
section will 
convert these nutrients from the 
soil, water and air into food. The 
livestock section will tell how meat 
animals consume many 
which human beings 


section will show 
proper nutrients 
the soil to 


in turn, 


soil 


describe how plants 


plants 
cannot eat; 
how they concentrate and store this 
food for human use and make it 
possible for human beings to have 
foods rich in the 
ents. 


necessary nutri- 


BLAW-KNOX 


TIGHT-LIP BUCKETS... 


Lion Oil Company's train-load of 
anhydrous ammonia ready for shipment 
from The Barton Plant near New Orleans 
Now in partial operation, the plant is ex 
pected to be at full capacity some time 
next month (See page 72 Map item) 

Shown with the initial tank car shipment 


first 


UDET Appoints 
Philipp Brothers 


Universal Inc., con- 
tinuing their program of sales ex- 
pansion, this month announced the 
appointment of Philipp Brothers 
Chemicals, Inc. as exclusive export 
sales agents. 

Out of their 37 Wall St. offices in 
New York City, Philipp Brothers 


Detergents, 


(left to right) C. G 
Traffic, Texas & Pacific Railway 

, G. G. Scott, Lion's New Orleans dis 
trict chemical sales manager; R. L. Van 
Zandt, The Barton Plant superintendent; 
and J. B. Rogerson, Lion's manager of 
manufacturing 


Hayes, vice presi 


will handle distribution of UDET F 
surfactants and agricultural 
cals in all countries outside the 
U. S. In addition, they will con- 
tinue their distributorship of UDET 
F products in the Eastern U. S. 


The 


chemi- 


appointment was 
B. R. Bryant, general 
the Long Beach, 
facturing plant. 


made by 
manager of 
California manu- 


Blaw-Knox size No. 
0701 rated 1\%- 
cu. yd. heavy-duty 


lever arm bucket 


with 24” style “B” 
equalizer handling 
acid phosphate. 





PREVENT CONTAMINATION in your 
Material Handling Operations 


Blaw-Knox Chemical and Fertilizer Buckets are equipped 
with tight-fitting cast steel lips to prevent costly contamina- 
tion caused by leakage of granular fines . . . one of the many 
features resulting from the worldwide 

experience of Blaw-Knox bucket 

engineers in the design and application 

of chemical and fertilizer buckets. This 


wn 


iy 


TT 
' 


i 
| 


expert engineering service is available 
without obligation for analyzing your 
operating problems and requirements, 
and helping you select the proper size, weight 
and type bucket for peak performance. 


Write for Bulletin 2378 today. 
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NOX EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
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CALIFORNIA 


American Potash & Chemical, 
Trona, have introduced a family of 
packages for their four major heavy 
chemicals—potash, salt cake, 
ash and borax. The designs feature 
color-code heavy bands, with letter 
ing identify and thus to 
simplify handling and warehousing 


COLORADO 


Valley Fertilizer Company, Ala 
mosa, has in operation its new 
$100,000 fertilizer plant, rated at 12 
hourly mixed The 
operation is all-electric 
drive with all 
handled, or via 
loaders. Product is non-caking. Of 
ficers Dr. Sidney Anderson, 
president; Roy Golston, vice-presi- 
dent; Dean McAlpin, secretary-trea 
surer. In addition to standard analy- 
fertilizers 
be produced on order. 


FLORIDA 


Armour Fertilizer, Jacksonville 
building a $43,365 one-story 
steel addition to their plant on Tal- 
leyrand Avenue. 


* * * 


soda 


easy to 


tons of goods. 
odorless, 
materials conveyor! 
elevators or pay 


are: 


ses, special custom will 


are 


International Minerals and Metals 
donated 27 acres of ground in Mul 
berry, where a_ $300,000 
being built through cooperation of 
the 


school is 


various concerns and 


ity 


commun 


% * * 


Sarasota, 


which is 


Agri-Plast Corporation, 
are producing Airwrap, 
used to produce 
branch while it is still 
the tree. It is a plastic on which 
various agricultural chemicals have 


roots On a tree 


growing on 


been processed in stripe, and it used 
the point where the roots 
are to grow. 


GEORGIA 


Monsanto 
Sales office for 
the 
ingham to 
general 
has 


to wrap 


branch 
inorganic chemicals, 
Southeast, from Birm- 
Atlanta, the division 
manager, Tom Smith 
announced. G. C Davis will 
head the division’s ac- 
1401 Peachtree Street, 
where other Monsanto divisions are 
already located. J. A. Coffman, who 
the Atlanta district 
manager for the merchandising di 
will continue in charge of 
administrative activities for this of 
fice. 


IDAHO 


Sullivan Mining Co. is in produc- 
tion with its $3,000,000 sul- 
phuric plant near Kellogg, which is 
jointly owned by Hunker Hill & 
Sullivan Mining & Concentrates and 
Hecla Mining. The plant has a cur- 
rent output of 200 daily tons, will 
reach 250 daily tons by middle of 
next 


has moved its 
serving 


sales 


continue to 
tivities at 


has been sales 


Vision, 


new 


month. 


The Chemical And Industrial Corporation 
model of their Complex Fertilizer Plant, 
process, on display at The Greenbrier 
plete scale model of an existing plant 
analysis fertilizer 


Pe a 6S 
Cr PN ee. 


of Cincinnati 


during 
that is 
Major components of the 


ILLINOIS 


The Granulite Company, Chicago, 
are preparing a paper to be read to 
the meeting of agronomists this 
Fall, discussing the potential effect 
of their Ag-Slag on the fundamen- 
tals of soil fertility. The slag is a 
steel by-product. G. H. Doscher 
heads the concern. 


a * 


Chicago’s Sanitary District Board, 
headed by Anthony A. Olis, is re- 
ported as proposing to package the 
fertilizer produced at its sewage 
treatment plants and sell direct to 
the trade. H. J. Baker & Bro. holds 
the contract for the entire output 
through June 30. Bids recently 
opened, Lawn-Tex and from 
Summers Fertilizer fell short of con- 
suming the total production of 
80,000 tons. In 1953 the District re- 
$1,419,000 the 

Mr. Olis proposes to 
the seasonal 
market by 
tates 


from 


alized from sale of 


sludge over- 
the 
the southern 


come nature of 
“selling in 


during the 


IOWA 


The Farmer's Cooperative Oil As- 
sociation is planning an anhydrous 
ammonia Orange 
City. 


KANSAS 


Central Farmers Fertilizer Co., 
Chicago, has contracted to buy $2,- 
000,000 in common shares of Coop- 
erative Farm Chemicals Assn. whose 
plant at Lawrence has been build- 
ing the Fall of 1952, and 
should be in production next month. 
The purchase will provide an out- 
let, through Central, for of the 
plant 


winter months.” 


establishment in 


since 


25% 


production. 


Ohio, will have a 
employing the PEC patented carbonitric 
the NFA Convention. This is a com 
producing 500 tons per day of high 
model will be in operation 


working 
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Sterlington, Lovisiana 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


Liquid . - le 
_. Ammonia ? Ammonium 
Nitrate 


P i Nitrogen Solutions F Sac 
To Farmer via Distributors Y _§. To Farmer via Dealer 


To Fertilizer Manufacturer 


—4 Nitrogen solutions 


Liquid ammonia under pressure is and anhydrous CSC solid , itrate fertill 
. 4 ; : : he production of solid ammonium nitrate fertilizer 
supplied through distributors to ammonia are used in the p ts distri ili 
° the : H é mixed fertilizers widely used by farmers is distributed by fertilizer manufac- 
farmers for application directly to soil turers through dealers to farmers 























SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


COMMERCIAL 
GW 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Agricultural Chemicals Sales Department 





DAVISON STARTS TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANT 


Production of triple erphos 
phate has been started in the $10, 
400,000 plant erected by The Davi 
son Chemical Corporation on a 45 
site near its rock 
mining properties 


acre phosphate 


in Bartow, Flori 
da, and will be as soon as possible 


stepped 
tons a 


up to the 
year rated 


plant’s 200,000 


capacity, it was 


1. Airplane view of Davison Chemical’s new $10,400,000 plant near left 


gartow, Fla for 
of 200,000 annuai tons, which will 
largest manufacturer of this important 
At left is shown the phosphoric acid 


manufacture of 


and phosphate rock grinding section 
product storage 
the railroad spur 
for storage of acid; large 
rock, which is mined by 
plant is in the distant 
right is the sulfuric acid plant 
per cent acid, which is 
Chemical Co., to be the 
today. 2. 


Silos are for 
Davison in the 


largest sulfuric 
Rock-grinding section 












make 


rated at 550 tons per day of 100 
reported by the designers 
acid unit in operation 
Storage silos 


announced 
pal 


recently by the com- 

Triple superphosphate, a concen 
trated form of superphosphate used 
as a plant food, to sur 
sential 


ly the es- 
element phosphorus, is one 
of the most rapidly expanding agri 
cultural chemicals, because of both 


economic and agronomic considera 


second 
chemical 
section 
manufacture 
back the finished 


sub-station is in 
mills used for 


conjunction with 
traveling pan 
phosphate phoric acid 
the tracks at the oil-fired rotary 
foreground). 9. 
Monsanto 


for rock are at the ground and 








foreground. 3. 
grinding phosphate 
action train, At this 
phate rock to give 
shown in previous photo. 6. Slurry recirculating pumps used ir 

phosphoric j 
filters 
8. After phosphoric 
phosphate rock, resulting triple superphosphate is dried in the 
drier 
Dried 
product storage building 
product to be produced, It is shipped both in bulk and bagged 
granulated 


tions, the company pointed out. The 
make the 
largest 


plant will company the 


second producer of the 


chemical and will be an important 
addition to the expanding industrial 
Florida, site of the 
largest known reserves of phosphate 


rock east 


economy of 


1f the Mississippi River 


triple superphosphate production-building at the right; one 
triple superphosphate at rate of the dust-scrubbers 
Davison the 
agricultural 
manufacturing 
immediately in back of it the triple superphosphat« 
farther 
building with loading facilities extending over 
Tanks at right of phosphoric acid building are 
storage of 
vicinity. (A processing 
background) Across 


(with tower) is seen at far 
Three 


Powel! 
roller 
acid re 
with phos 
equipment 


right 
Raymond 66-inch 
rock, 4, Phosphoric 
acid is reacted 
level view of 


oint sulfuric 
PO,. 5. Upper 


acid reaction train. 7. Giorgini 
removing gypsum from phos 
acid is reacted with additional 


used for 


shown 
triple 


here. (Combustion chamber is in 
superphosphate is conveyed into 
140’ x 325’. Shown here is the first final 
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Davison’s production will be ad- 
ded to a current industry output of 
approximately 1,000,000 tons an- 
nually, of which nearly 80 per cent 
is produced in Florida. By the end 
of this year total demand is ex- 
pected to reach 1,600,000 tons, based 
on forecasts by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Consolidated Engineering Corpor- 

ation of Baltimore were the con- 
struction contractors for the triple 
superphosphate plant, with the Dorr 
Co., Stamford, Conn., as architect- 
engineers. 
Davison’s 
Phosphate Division, Dr. 
Cole, manager. Sales are 
handled through the company’s 
Heavy Chemicals Department at 
Baltimore, William Caspari, Jr., 
general sales manager. 

Triple superphosphate 
ture involves large quantities of 
sulfuric and a plant at the 
site, designed by Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, has a rated capacity 
of 550 tons of 100 per cent acid a 
day, making it the largest contact 
process unit in operation, accord- 
ing to Monsanto. Heat developed in 
this process is used to power much 
of the equipment of the triple plant. 

The plant will operate continu- 
ously, 21 shifts a week, employing 
200 with an annual payroll of 
about $800,000. In the process phos- 
phate rock, mined by Davison, is 
transferred to the triple plant by 
hopper-bottomed rail cars and there 
elevated to and stored in three silos, 
each 30 feet in diameter by 47 feet 
high and holding 1100 net tons. 
Some 325,000 net tons a vear cf rock 
are required for the rated output of 
the plant. 

The rock is transferred from the 
silos to a grinding svstem, consisting 
of three roller mills in closed cir- 
cuit with “whizzer” separators. Af- 
ter grinding, the rock is transferred 
to four storage bins holding from 
50 to 60 tons of rock each. Lower 
phosphate content rock can be used 
than is usual in normal superphos- 
phate manufacture. 


Operation is under 
Florida 


Allen T. 


manufac- 


acid, 


The ground rock is reacted, or 
treated, with the sulfuric acid in a 
series of tanks equipped with agi- 
tators. This reaction produces a 
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solution of phosphoric acid (HsPO,) 
in which a precipitate of gypsum 
(CaSO, .2H:O) is suspended. The 
gypsum will be used as fill in the 
mined areas. 

The slurry of phosphoric acid and 
gypsum is then filtered on traveling 
pan-type filters. These filters sep- 
arate the gypsum from the slurry 
and the resultant clear phosphoric 


acid is then pumped to evaporators, 
where water is driven off and the 
concentrated. There are three 
single-effect vacuum evaporators 
each 15 feet high and 6.5 feet in 
diameter. The bodies of the evapo- 
rators are lined with rubber and the 
tubes are constructed of Karbate 
for corrosion resistance. 

The concentrated phosphoric acid 


acid 








You don’t guess - you KNOW! 


... HOW MANY TONS OR POUNDS PER ACRE 


% EXCLUSIVE, 


WITH 


ao 


% "NEW LEADER” METERING 
ATTACHMENT TAKES THE 
GUESS-WORK OUT OF SPREADING! 


With the "NEW LEADER" Metering Attachment 
you will now know exactly how many pounds of 
fertilizer per acre you are spreading. With the 
old method, the truck driver often spread the en- 
tire load of fertilizer before he realized he was 
spreading either too heavy or too light. 

This Metering Attachment fits all late model "NEW 


LEADER" twin disc spreaders. It is inexpensive, 


CLIP. “e MAIL Qq— 


r Name 
| Compony 
) Address 


State 


City 
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easy-to-install, and accurately meters from 100 
pounds to several tons per acre. 

It is amazingly simple to operate and no fertilizer 
is spread on the ground until you are satisfied the 
spreader is accurately set for the correct amount 
per acre desired. This new Metering Attachment 
with the many other outstanding features of the 
“NEW LEADER’’ gives 


your customer the kind of consistent and uniform 


motor driven spreader, 


spreading job he expects. 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
D Ave., N. W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


SEND ME 


Name of nearest distributor 
More information on Metering attachment 
Combination Spreader Literature 
Bulkmaster 


Bulk Transport Compiete Line 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT CO. Inc. 


635 D Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


BULK FEED ond LIME 
GRAIN BODIES FERTILIZER SPREADER 


SELF UNLOADING 
TRANSPORT 


MATERIAL SPREADERS 
TRACTION -TAILGATE-TRUCK MOUNTED 


Manufacturers of the World's Most Complete Line of 
Spreaders and Bulk Delivery Equipment 





is mixed with more 
phate rock in a agitated 
reaction vessels. The product from 
this reaction is then with 
recirculated fine triple superphos 
phate and fed to an oil-fired, direct 
heat, concurrent rotary dryer. 

The 
triple 
particle 
separate, or 
size and 
Scalped-out 
back into 

In the building, 325 feet 
long by 150 wide, with a capacity 
of 35,000 tons, the product under- 
goes a brief final curing before be- 
ing shipped out. About 20 per cent 
will be bagged for sale for 
application to the land; the 
will be shipped in bulk for mixing 
with other fertilizer materials by 
Davison other mixed fertilizer 
Both pulverized and 
material will be avail- 


ground 


series of 


phos- 


mixed 


material is finished 
superphosphate of varying 

sizes. It is screencd ‘to 
“scalp out,” both over- 
undersize particles. 

material is 
the 


storage 


dried 


recycled 


process 


direct 


rest 


and 
producers 
granulated 
able. 
Davison influenced to enter 
triple superphosphate production by 
the strong trend of the past decade 
toward increased use of 
trated superphosphate. More of this 
chemical is demanded both for 
direct application to the soil and in 
the manufacture of mixed fertilizers 
of higher plant nutrient content. 
In 1930, the total production of 
triple super in the United States 
amounted to about 100,000 short 
tons produced in five plants; in 
1951-52, to a grand total of 765,358 


was 


concen- 


tons produced in nine plants. In the 
meantime, the rate of production of 
ordinary superphosphate also rose 
to high levels, but not at the same 
accelerated rate shown by the 
triple: 3,756,000 tons in 1930; 9,595,- 
255 tons in 1951-52. 

Various 
velopment 
tion of 


factors favor rapid de- 
in the use and produc- 
concentrated phosphate. 

Normal superphosphate (18-20 per 
cent P.O,) is a product of relative- 
ly low phosphorus content, whereas 
triple, containing 45-48 per cent 
P.O., is of a high content. This 
factor one of the major 
which have _ in- 
development of con- 

the long run, the 
product which can be delivered to 
the farm at the lowest plant food 
unit cost, other factors being about 
equal, is bound to capture the mar- 
ket. 

For areas located at long distances 
from the source of production, triple 
has the.advantage. During the dec- 
ade 1939-49, the consuming areas 
showing the highest rate of increase 
in superphosphate use were the 
West and East North Central States, 
and the West South Centra) States, 
areas in which local superphosphate 
manufacturing facilities were in- 
sufficient and required in-shipments 
of phosphate. Triple was the pre- 
ferred type and was strongly rec- 
ommended by the local experiment 
stations. At the same time, these 
demanded a higher concen- 
tration in the complete fertilizer 


has been 
economic reasons 
fluenced the 


centrated. In 


areas 


mixtures. Minnesota, for example, 
required a minimum of 27 per cent 
plant food in mixed fertilizers be- 
fore they may be registered for sale 
in that state—that is a formula in 
which nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash combined are at least 27 
per cent of the total material by 
volume. To make such high analy- 
sis mixtures the 
triple 


requires use of 
superphosphate. 

In the period 1939-50 transporta- 
tion accounted for 10 to 14 
per cent of the value of the finished 
fertilizer at its destination. In ad- 
dition to this, there is the transpor- 
tation cost paid on the raw materials 
delivered to the plants which, in 
the case of phosphate rock, at pres- 
ent amounts on an average to 35 
to 50 per cent of the value of the 
rock at its destination. 

The trend in the concentration of 
total nutrients in fertilizer mixtures 
can be illustrated by these facts: 
in 1900 the average plant food con- 
tent of all mixed fertilizers supplied 
in this country was 13.9 per cent; 
in 1952 it was 22.5 per cent; and the 
best informed believe that by 1975 
the average content will be about 
28 to 30 per cent. This trend defi- 
nitely calls for an increased use of 
triple super. 

Agronomically, the 45 per cent 
super is as effective a supplier of 
phosphorus to agricultural crops as 
the 18-20 per cent. This has been 
abundantly demonstrated by field 
tests in all regions over at least a 
decade of time. 


costs 





Kingman Liquid Fertilizer, To- 
peka, has been chartered with $100,- 
000 capitalization. Resident agent is 
M. R. Heldenbrand, Sr. 


KENTUCKY 


Cumberlend Chemical Company, 
Hopkinsville, has been purchased 
by Virginia-Carolina, which owns 37 
fertilizer plants. V-C takes over op- 
eration the first of next month, ac 
cording to V-C vice-president Cecil 
Arledge. 


LOUISIANA 


Allied Chemical 
brought 


& Dye have 
into production their $2,- 


500,000 
Baton 
major 


sulphuric acid 
Rouge. It is their 
expansion there, 
twentieth sulphuric plant in the 
US and Canada, serving fertilizer 
and other sulphuric consuming in- 
dustries. 


plant at 
seventh 
and their 


Lion Oil expects to be producing 
anhydrous ammonia, nitric acid and 


nitrate ferti- 
lizer by the middle of this month 
at their new $31,000,000 Barton 
plant up the river from New Or- 
leans which has been building since 
mid-1952. It is named for the Lion 


pelletized ammonium 


Oil chairman, Col. T. H. Barton. 
The first trainload of anhydrous 
ammonia was shipped May 17, see 
page 67 picture. 
ok * cs 
Kaplan Seed and Fertilizer Fly- 


ers, Inc. is a new concern, at Kaplan. 
ae a * 


S&R Gas Company, Natchitoches, 
is in business with storage facilities 
for anhydrous ammonia, tank instal- 
lations for sizable farms, and custom 
application, with an investment of 
$200,000. Farmers using above ten 
tons will be able to borrow 4,000 to 
6,000 gallon tanks to be installed on 
their farms and serviced direct from 
primary sources. 
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Exterior and interior shots of the new Tri-State Chemical plant 


at Henderson, Kentucky. Insert shows President Manning 1s 
NEW TRI ~ STATE PLA NT King, Cumberland Chemical; Vice-President Young; Ben Adams, 
Kentucky's Commissioner of Agriculture and, Kneeling, Supe! 

intendent Hoke Smith 


Tri-State Chemical Co. last month 
dedicated a new fertilizer plant 
at Henderson, Ky. on which com- 
plete engineering service, manu- 
facturing equipment and construc- 
tion supervision was furnished by 
Davidson-Kennedy Co., Atlanta. 
Dedication ceremonies included ad- 
dresses by Hon. Ben Adams, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, A. T. Kennedy, 
Davidson-Kennedy president, John 
W. Manning, Tri-State president 
and Hon. Hecht Lackey, Mayor of 
Henderson. Attending were more 
than 500 of the plant’s customers, 
dealers, friends and members of the 
press and radio. 

The dedication ceremonies at the 
completed plant were held only 3 
1/2 months after the plans were put 
on the designing board. Provisions 
have been made in the design of 
the plant for increasing capacity to 
meet requirements. 

The site was chosen after surveys 
by the NFA and USDA. Potential 


output of the plant is approximately 
20,000 annual tons of high analysis 
fertilizer. 


The new plant incorporates the 
most modern fertilizer machinery. 
Payloaders transport the materials 
to an elevator which hauls them to 
individual storage bins in a cluster 
hopper. Batches are formulated in a 
weigh hopper, dropped to the batch 
mixer and shipped to storage or to 
bagging. The entire plant is de- 
signed to get maximum volume 
with a minimum crew. According 
to E. C. Konts, Davidson-Kennedy 
vice-president, “This plant repre- 
sents the last word in engineering 
achievement. Manufacturing equip- 
ment of the most modern design 
has been economically executed to 
meet the specific needs of this par- 
ticular plant. Unusually high oper- 
ating efficiency and a profitable re- 
turn on invested capital can be 
expected.” 

Tri-State was incorporated in 1953 
and is owned by more than 150 citi- 
zens of the area it will serve. Offi- 
cers of the company are: John W. 
Manning, president; Elmer OD. 
Young, vice-president and Hoke 
Smith, superintendent. 





International Minerals & Chemical Corporation's New Fertilizer 
Plant at Clarksville, Tenn. Left, J. H. Whitesides, Plant Super 
intendent; Right, J. H. Sibley, Clarksville district sales manager 


IM&C PLANT OPENING 


fertilizer 

agricultural officials 
Clarksville, Tennessee, 
recently to celebrate the official 
opening of the big, new fertilize: 
manufacturing plant of Internation- 
al Minerals & Chemical 
tion, 


Prominent 
dealers and 
gathered at 


farmers, 


Corpora 


The opening day ceremonies were 
broadcast directly from the new 
plant over Station WJZM. Some 
300 guests toured the plant and 
heard talks by prominent local offi- 
cials, agricultural authorities 
International personnel. 


and 


In charge of the Clarksville Fer 


MARYLAND 


Mathieson Chemical’s building in 
Baltimore flies two flags. 
the American Flag, the othe: 
State Flag of Maryland. But 
the Baltimore Orioles are playing 
on the home grounds the Oriole 
pennant replaces that of Maryland 
and stays up while the game is in 
progress and until ended or called 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lee Lime Co. has dressed up its 
product in colorful and has 
packaged its garden lime in green, 


One 1s 
the 
when 


sacks, 


The Hortonsphere at the $20,000,000 Grace Chemical Company 


struction near Memphis. The plant as our 


and urea for industrial and agricultural purposes 


tilizer operation is James H. Sibley, 
district sales manager, formerly a 
coordinator of the Veteran Farm 
Training program and lately Inter- 
national representative in 
Middle Tennessee and Alabama. 
Plant Superintendent is J. H. 
Whitesides who comes to Clarks- 
ville from Tupelo, Mississippi, 
where he was Assistant Superinten- 
dent of the International plant 
there. Whitesides has been with 
International for twenty-five years. 
H. H. Douthit, located at Cincin- 
nati, is manager of the area which 
includes the Clarksville District. 


sales 


red and yellow and in fifty pound 
instead of the old hundred pound 
sacks. President John M. Deely Sr. 
says the old hundred pound, drab- 
colored sacks were kept in the back 
room of garden shops—but the new 
ones out front and remind 
folks to buy and a former year’s 
supply sells out in two months. Lee 
Lime was established in 1875, by 
Martin Deely, grandfather of the 
current president. Vice-president 
John M. Deely Jr. is the fourth gen- 
eration from the original County 
Galway Irishman who came back to 
Massachussetts after a venture into 


come 


plant, now under con 


readers know will manufacture ammonia 


Douthit has had wide experience in 
the fertilizer industry and has been 
1952. Prior to 


several 


area manager 
that he 


on the 


since 
served for 
staff of 
tash division. 
The 
north of 


years 


International’s Po- 


plant, located 5 
Clarksville on 


41A, is a dry mix operation, getting 


new miles 


Highway 


superphosphate from International’s 
Alabama, 


International’s 


plant at Florence, and 


from mine 
and refinery at Carlsbad, New Mex- 
ico 


potash 


the gold fields of California. John 
Sr. was recently elected president 
of the National Agricultural Lime- 
stone Institute. 


MISSOURI 


Hercules Powder, whose plan fo! 
an anhydrous 


ammonia 
we reported 
now to be 


plant in 
here last 
recorded as 
lessee of the Missouri Ordnance 
Works, which they built for the 
Government. They had an option to 
take it over, and have an option to 
buy for $3,625,000. The plant capa- 
city is 42,000 annual tons of am- 
monia. They are already getting the 
plant into operating condition. 


* * * 


Alabama 
month, is 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp. ex- 
pects this year to begin construction 
$15,000,000 petro-chemical 
plant south of St. Louis on the river, 
at Crystal City on a 4,500 acre tract 
they bought last June. Our readers 
will remember that MRF and Math- 
ieson early last year set up a joint 
subsidiary Mathieson Mississippi 
Co.—to study the possibilities of 
petro-chemical production. 


of a 


This joint venture was dissolved 


by mutual agreement this Spring 
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values 


Bagpak gives you more for your money—enables you to pack at a 
profit—do a better packaging job in building a larger group of 
satisfied customers. 


JUST COMPARE 
THESE BAGPAK PLUS VALUES 
WITH ANY OTHER MULTIWALL PAPER BAG: 


Full protection against vitamin loss, resistance to water and contamination, dusting 

and sifting. 

Sturdy walls make it easier to handle, lift, carry and empty. 

Easy to fill and close—handier to toss and stack—require less storage space. 
mncnnernnrasapry yyy Can be left in the open during heavy showers without harm to the contents. 


International Paper Company’s ““ET”’ Bagpaker makes the perfect team mate 
for International’s superior multiwall bags. 





Write us for complete details on Bagpak Multiwalls and Bagpaker® Closing Machines, 
There’s no obligation—and the information may very well point your way to more 


efficient, economical operation plus better profits. Write to: Dept. C-18 Bagpak 
Division, 220 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y 


wicrnationdal 
LZ mevedtaae. os BD per...... 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta - Baltimore - Baxter Springs, Kansas - Boston « Chicago - Cleveland « Dallas - Denver - Detroit - Kansas City, Kansas « Los Angeles - Louisville 
Minneapolis - New Orleans - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - San Francisco - IN CANADA; The Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 





and at the 
president of 


time, W. G. Marbury 
MRF they were 
considering going on on their own. 

The plant is slated to produce 200 
daily tons of anhydrous ammonia 
and 230 daily tons of pelletized am- 
monium nitrate. Nitric acid for their 
own use will be produced as needed. 


said 


* * * 


Missouri Farmers Association's 
plant near Joplin is expected to be 
in operation in time for the Fall 
planting season this year. As our 
readers know, this is a $5,000,000 
plant which will turn out 70,000 
annual tons of ammonium-phos- 
phate, high fertilizers. 
Building of the new Eagle-Pilcher 
sulphuric acid plant, adjacent, is 
going parallel to the MFA 
construction which it will serve via 
direct pipe-line. 


analysis 


along 


Here's the new $8,500,000 plant of Texas City Chemical, 


Thurston Chemical’s plant at Jop- 
lin is progressing well with its ex- 
pansion program, running into mil- 
lions. Just begun contact sul- 
phuric acid plant which will have 
a rated capacity of 70,000 annual 
tons. Thurston is a division of 
W. R. Grace. 


NEW YORK 


Fiestar, Inc. is a 
and insecticide concern located at 
39 Planting Field Road, Roslyn 
Heights. It was chartered with 1000 
Shares of preferred at $100; 2000 
shares of common, no par value. 
Directors are: Albert Van Brunt, 
Victor T. Raeburn, William Man 
Parkhurst and Lyn Boston. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Eastern Guano Company, 


is a 


new fertilizer 


Fay- 


now in operation at Texas 


City, Texas, chemically producing dicalcium phosphate at the rate of 70,000 annual tons 


Of this 15,000 tons will go to fertilize: 


grade 


Uranium is extracted as part of the 


process, Bradley & Baker have established a new district office in Houston, especially 
to take care of the new Texas City output, of which they are exciusive distributors 


etteville, has under several names 
served Cumberland County for a 
half century. It began as a cotton 
gin, with a fertilizer agency on the 
side. In 1913 it became Christian- 
Ewing and in 1917 built the fertili- 
zer plant which—with many mod- 
ernizations—is still operating. 

In 1928 Davison Chemical bought 
and operated it under the name of 
Premier Fertilizer Company, and re- 
sold it in 1940 when 
Eastern. 


it became 


Owners for the past 14 years are 
E. J. Wellons, Sr. and Jr. R. J. Boaz 


is Manager. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Fertilizer & Chemical 
and the Chemical Warehousing Co., 
both of Oklahoma City, have 
merged and will operate as the 
Chemical Warehousing Co. 


* * * 


Tyler Fertilizer Co., Morrison, is 
ready to put into operation its $20,- 
000 liquid nitrogen operation. Eight 
supply tanks with 18,000 gallon ca- 
pacity have been installed and will 
be supplied by Phillips Chemical ac- 
cording to local informants. The 
concern will supply Noble, Pawnee 
and Payne counties. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Etiwan Fertilizer, Charleston, 
have purchased the steel of the old 
Union Station—400,000 pounds of it 

to erect a warehouse on its water- 
front property. James G. Gibbs is 
Etiwan’s president. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Eastman organic chem- 
icals division and chemical sales 
laboratory are undergoing expan- 
sion, with new buildings that will 
add more than 25,000 square feet 
of space. 


TEXAS 


Central Texas Fertilizer, Com- 
anche, has thought out a smart piece 
of community relations by enter- 
taining at a dinner the volunteer 
fire department of their town, The 
firemen took advantage of the oc- 
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casion to stress the need for more 
modern fire-fighting equipment, 
and everybody had a good time ex- 
cept the Mayor, who was put on the 
spot by the proposal to tax all water 
meters in town to raise money for 
the equipment. Seems the City is 
about to raise water rates anyhow! 


* oa 6 


Southwest Fertilizer and Chemi- 
cal, E] Paso, which a year ago com- 
pleted a half million dollar fertilizer 
and insecticide plant, and which al- 
so owns a plant in Odessa, is being 
hailed locally as “one of El Paso’s 
fastest growing industries.” Sales 
volume for 1953 is reported at $3,- 
000,000. They also own and operate 
Southwest Flying Service, with 20 
planes for dusting, with home base 
at Pecos. Their trade names are un- 
usual—SWFGRO SWFKILL. 


and 


VIRGINIA 


Nitrogen Division has announced 
the expansion of its nitrogen plant 
at Hopewell to increase production 
of anhydrous ammonia by 50,000 
annual tons. The ammonia capacity 
of that plant was increased last 
year and the new project will fur- 
ther expand ammonia capacity. 


WASHINGTON 


Simplot has again 
Soilbuilder operation with facilities 
at Dayton, Poweroy and Pullman, 
all served with liquid fertilizer stor- 
age, supplied from the Walla Walla 
main distribution point. They also 
serve from Walla Walla, Moses, 
Lake, Eureka, Clyde and Prescott in 
Washington, and Adams in Oregon. 
Wells Laberton is regional manager. 


expanded its 


ARGENTINA 

Zarata Sufurico, S. A., near 
Buenos Aires, is in operation with 
the 10,000,000 pesos plant that is de- 
signed to produce 50 daily tons of 
sulphur dioxide from zine concen- 
trates. The equipment was largely 
supplied by H. Petersen, Wiesband, 
Germany, and is an adaptation of 
the Cottrell System. The plant is ex- 
pected to cut by 25% the Argentine 
imports of sulphur, which last year 
totalled 10,000 tons. 


June, 1954 


AUSTRIA 


Oesterreische Stickstoffwerke, on 
which we reported last month, is 
in Linz, obviously not in Australia 
as a typographic error made us 
say. The new plant produces 40,000 
annual tons of sulphuric and 5,000 
tons of sulphur, and the outfit is 
headed for completion of superphos- 
phate facilities which will come 
very close to satisfying Austrian 
needs without imports. This is a 
nitrogen fertilizer monopoly and 
last year produced 499,009 metric 
tons of fertilizer, selling some 550,- 
000 tons and virtually wiping out 
the carryover from 1952 


CANADA 


Consolidated Mining anid Smelt- 
ing is increasing ammonia capacity 
at Calgary, Alberta by 50,000 
nual tons. 


CHILE 


Corporacion de Fomento a la Pro- 
duction, Antofagasta, has purchased 
its equipment mainly from Luigi of 
Germany to a value around $180, 
000. The plant is to produce 40 
daily tons of sulphuric acid, and to 
be ready some time toward the end 
of this 


an- 


year. 


POLAND 

Izvestia, the official 
newspaper, claims a new nitrogen 
plant at Kendzezhin which will turn 


Russian 


1, Dennis Tillotson, portnes in Greer 
pose for this picture 


time and the plant employees 
quarter or dollar of their 
the company, where his father 
Gree! 
years later he and partner 


came in 


Guano Co., 
setween trips to the cash drawer 
constant 
wages, so Dennis 


out by 1955 1,000,000 annual metric 
tons twice the entire Polish out- 
put for 1952. 


SYRIA 


A DDT plant may be built in Da- 
mascus. US Technical Assistance 
Administration discussing 
the Syrian offi- 
cials. 


men are 


possibilities with 


Scarseth 

(Continued from page 37) 

like California, especially 
where water is so limited. The green 


land 


algae can be used to produce a new 
type of food in big shallow vats 
with controlled plant nutrient bal- 
ances carefully maintained. At first 
such might be valu- 
able for livestock and poultry feeds. 
To say it might not be developed 
into a delicious yum-yum for hu- 
mans would be foolish. I would per- 
sonally like to try this process. Do 
I hear a partner? 


food most 


No more need be said to indicate 
our aspirations for the next few 
years. 

I would like to paraphrase John 
Donne, English poet-philosopher of 
1573, and The bells will toll 
for thee only if you expect the 
worst, but for thee they will surely 
ring if you can see the stars of our 
tomorrows. 

Better get 
in shape. 


say, 


your fertilizer wagons 


Greer, 8S. C., scarcely had time to 
We arrived just at plant closing 
stream to draw a nickle, dime 
was mighty busy for a while. He joined 


was manager, in 1931 after growing up on a farm near 
After his father’s death in 1947, Dennis became manager of the plant and three 
Basco Coggins bought the organization 


In his spare time, 


he enjoys vegetable gardening and an occasional deer-hunting expedition, The Tillot 


sons live at Greer and have two sons 
8. 2. Basco Coggins, partner in Greet 
dustry 19 years ago “by accident” he says 


aged 17 and 14, and two daughters, aged 10 and 
Guano Co., 


Greer, got into the fertilizer in- 


Looking for a job driving a truck, he found 


one here and grew to like the business so much that he teamed up with Dennis Tillot- 


son to buy the plant four years ago 
sticks close to the soil in his spare time 
and deer hunting every now 


her son was born 


GREER GUANO co 


Raised on a 


and then. He 
child, a daughter, married young and recently 


farm near Reidville, Basco 


still 


but manages to find occasions to go fishing 
and Mrs 


Coggins live at Greer; their only 


made Basco a proud grandfather when 





A device that will give even spread of “wet” limestone and fertilizers, developed by 


agricultural engineers of the 
with approximately 45 percent 
equipment can be used 
slope 


TVA DEVELOPS 


experiment 
slope 


Station and TVA 
Mounted on the 
“up, down, or around” fields with as much as 60 to 70 percent 


on a field 
tractor, the 


here 
crawler 


. is seen 
front of 


NEW SPREADER 


By CHarces W. Brown 
Associate Agricultural Engineer 
Tennessee AES 


hillsides within the 
Tennessee River Valley may be 
brought into profitable production 
with a ground limestone and ferti- 
lizer spreader now under test at 
the U-T Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The device was built by agricul- 


Many more 


tural engineers of the Experiment 


Station and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority because of a need which 
is evident on thousands of acres of 
land within the Valley. Of 
some 5.6 million acres of plowable 
pasture in the Tennessee River 
watershed approximately 2.2 mil- 
lion acres are on slopes of 30 per- 
cent or more. Much of the acreage 
is too steep for cultivation, since 
about a fourth of it is above 30 per- 
cent slope. No machinery has been 
available which would satisfactorily 
spread limestone fertilizers, and 
seeds on irregular-shaped fields in 
mountainous terrain. 


steep 


Present commercial machines are 
not adequate to distribute ground 
limestone at equal rates regardless 
of physical condition. Most ma- 
chines are not recommended by the 
manufacturer to handle wet ma- 
terials and will not distribute joint- 
ly ground limestone and fertilizers 
unless they are mixed in the proper 
proportions prior to filling the hop- 


The drillability or ease of flowing 
of liming and fertilizing materials 
is affected by the relative humidity 
at which the material is stored, the 
state of subdivision (size and shape 
of particles, presence of lumps, etc.), 
the apparent specific gravity, and 
packing of the material. A measure 
of the drillability of a material is 
the angle at which the substance 
will stand when poured into a pile. 
When the angle of repose exceeds 
55 degrees no free flow can occur, 
and these materials usually are not 
drillable with present machines. 
Free-flowing fertilizers and dry 
ground limestone have an angle of 
repose of approximately 35 degrees. 
The majority of liming materials 
used in the Valley are locally pro- 
duced. Stockpiling of these materi- 
als at the plant and on the farm 
generally is outdoors, where ex- 
posure to weather keeps the materi- 
als wet. When an attempt is made 
to spread such materials their low 
drillability is seen in caking or 
bridging in the hopper. This results 
in inadequate and incomplete flow. 

The U-T - TVA-developed spread- 
er shows promise of adequately 
handling ground limestone ranging 
from dry to 12 percent moisture 
content. At 12 percent moisture con- 
tent, ground limestone has the 
consistency of wet cement. 


This device is a _ dual-hopper, 
broadcast type spreader. This dual- 
hopper machine is capable of 
spreading ground limestone and fer- 
tilizer, or fertilizer and seed, jointly. 
The present machine is mounted on 
the front of a crawler-type farm 
tractor and is capable of applying 
combinations of limestone, fertilizer, 
and seed with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy throughout the wide varia- 
tions of drillability. 

The crawler tractor was chosen 
for steep hillside work as it may be 
used safely on slopes of 60 to 70 
percent, whereas it is dangerous to 
use a wheel type tractor on slopes 
of more than 30 percent. This 
spreader may be removed from the 
crawler, and by means of wheel and 
hitch attachments, it may be used 
as a pull-behind machine for gen- 
eral farm planting and fertilizing 
operations. 


Calhoun McLees, president of McLees Fer 
tilizer Company at Anderson, S. C., came 
into the industry in 1931, following his 
father who was a fertilizer dealer. Born 
and reared at Anderson, he acquired a 
home site north of town a number of 
years ago and now finds the city is grow 
ing right around his acreage. On the plot, 
just a few steps from his house, “Mac” 
has a three-acre fish pond—well stocked 
with bream, bass, crappies and catfish 

which he claims as the “best fishing in 
the county.”’ Mac says he doesn’t keep a 
fish under one pound, and that he recent 
ly caught 100 lbs. during three weeks in 
his spare late-afternoon hours. Despite a 
plague of fires at the house, on the farm 
and at the plant (Mac says they come 
in threes and he’s just had two so far in 
this spell—so look out), the McLees family 
enjoys living away from the urban area 
They have one daughter, aged 21, who at 
tends the University of North Carolina 
Women’s College at Greensboro, 
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YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


J. 


NITROLIME is a non-acid forming, granular nitrogen fertilizer formulated for easy crop distribution plus 
good mechanical condition even after prolonged periods of storage. NITROLIME is readily available for 
quick delivery from stocks at all important South Atlantic and Gulf ports. 


BRADLEY: BAKER 


155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
BALTIMORE, MD. - HOUSTON, TEX. - JACKSONVILLE, FLA. - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. « ST. LOUIS, MO, 
REPRESENTING: CENTRAAL STIKSTOF VERKOOPKANTOOR, N.V., THE HAGUE, HOLLAND 











BERKSHIRE 


Specialists in 


Magnesia for Agriculture 
EMJEO (80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 
Calcined Brucite (fertilizer grade) 70% MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 95% MgO 
POTNIT 
(95% Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES — FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric — Zinc 


EXPORT - IMPORT 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Cable Address — “‘Berkskem” New York 
55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, California 


Now you can get Fur-Ag, the pepular organic 
conditioner in convenient 50 or 65 pound bags. This 
free-flowing organic conditioner speeds curing, and 
helps prevent mixed goods from caking. Here is an 
inexpensive conditioner that is sterilized before ship- 
ment—freed from plant diseases, insects, seeds and 
similar contaminants. 


Fur-Ag is produced at Memphis, Tennessee and is 
available in volume the year around. Prices and 
more complete information on request. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
Qo CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 

345 The Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


CHEMICALS 











CHEMICO PLANTS 


are profitable 
investments 


Chemico’s services cover every detail in desigr 
and construction of sulfuric acid plants, acid 
concentrators, complete fertilizer plants and P-A 
Venturi Scrubbers for fluorine fume elimination 
Chemico’s performance guarantees are backed 
up by 40 years of experience. Consultation in 
volves nc obligation. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 


CORPORATION 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








Alex. M. Mclver & Son 


BROKERS 


Specializing 
SULPHURIC ACID 
Ground Cotton Bur Ash, 38/42% K.O Potash. 
Nitrogenous Materials 
Castor Pomace 
Urea, 45'2% and 46% Nitrogen 
Calcium Ammonium Nitrate, 20.5% Nitrogen 


Representatives 
Morgan Brothers Bag Company, Inc. 
Bags—Paper and Textile 
Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


Dolomitic Lime 
(42-44% Magnesium Carbonate) 


POTASH 


PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
Charleston South Carolina 
Phones: 3-4828 and 3-4829 
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Penwouals... 





Barnwell Fuller, assistant to the 
vice president of International 
Chemical, while manager of the 
Florida division of the company was 
very active in Boy Scout work. Re- 
cently he was awarded the Silver 
Antelope, which is the highest re- 
gional award, and second only to 
the Silver Buffalo award, at a meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Region, Boy 
Scouts of America. 

+ * * 

Joseph B. Talley has been named 
manager of the Hercules’ Missouri 
Ammonia Works, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, with Frank E. deVry assistant 
manager. 

Mr. Talley has been works mana- 
ger at Bacchus, Utah, since June, 
1952. Norman L. McLeod, assistant 
works manager at Hercules’ Ken- 
vil, N. J., plant has been named 
works manager at Bacchus, re- 
placing Mr. Talley. John E. Greer, 
production manager of the Gov- 
ernment-owned Sunflower Ord- 
nance Works operated by Hercules 
at Lawrence, Kans., was appointed 
assistant works manager at Kenvil. 

” * * 

J. M. Dampier, with Coronet 
Phosphate at Plant City, Florida for 
40 years has moved out of the com- 
pany house he occupied all those 
years, into his own home . and 
has retired. He recently celebrated 
his 77th birthday. 

a ” * 

Speaking at a Kiwanis Club meet- 
ing in Findlay, Ohio, Dr. George 
Smith, U of Missouri Agronomist, 
said that the farmer will have to 
change his mind about fertilization: 
“If we want to get scared we have 
only to stop and realize the amount 
of nutrients being taken out of the 
soil” he said. 

~ a a’ 

In the course of an item about his 
birthday, we uncovered the fact that 
Thomas W. Phillips 3d, president of 
Orange Ferti'izer, Orlando, Florida, 
has the hobby of sketching. The 
birthday is April 19, 1911. 
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Yale University has named a 
Mathieson Chemical man as _ its 
treasurer: Charles S. Gage, Yale °25, 
has been president of Mathieson 
Products and of the Mathieson sub- 
sidiary, Lentheric Division, 
recently. 


until 


a a + 


James O’Hear Sanders, sales man 
ager of Fulton Bag, last month re 
ceived a bronze medallion (which 
he modestly calls a “paper weight”) 
for outstanding service in the in- 
terests of the Georgia Tuberculosis 
Association. He played a big 
part in the effort to have complete 
TB facilities included in a new hos- 
pital, now building in Atlanta. 

* + ae 

W. L. Waring Jr., president of 
Lyons Fertilizer, Tampa, Florida, 
has been reelected president of the 
Gulf Freight Association. 


* + *” 


has 


George R. Wiggins has become 
sales representative in the South- 
west for National Container Corpor- 
ation’s multiwall bag division. 

oe * » 

Jack Rutland, Southern States 
Phosphate and Fertilizer, recently 
announced a fertilizer which lowers 
by three degrees the freezing point 
of Florida citrus. This was revealed 
in a talk to the St. Simons (Geor- 
gia) Rotary Club. 


Three executives of Bemis Bro 


tives. C. F. Scott, left, 
camera and exposure meter, and R. H 
tion of their many years of service 
Mr. Scott, a member of the Board, 
is still active as a counsellor, Mr 
Brown, manager of the 
representative of the company, 


Bailey 


3ag Company, each with 50 years of 
company, were honored in Chicago recently by 
received a set of matched luggage, E. R 
Brown, 


for many 


Bemis New Orleans plant until 1948 
retired on March 


James E. Totman, president of 
Summers Fertilizer announces the 
appointment of Dr. C. LeRoy Car- 
penter to the position of vice-presi 
dent and technical director of Sum- 
mers and its affiliate, Northern 
Chemical Industries, Inc. The latte: 
company ts in the process of devel 
oping an anhydrous ammonia plant 
and supplemental facilities at Sears 
port, Maine. 

Dr. Carpenter will head 
quarters at the home office, Totman 
Building, 210 E. Redwood Street, 


Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
+ a Ae 


have 


The board of directors of Interna- 
tional Paper Company has an 
nounced that John H. Hinman has 
the newly created 
position of chairman of the board, 
the company’s chief executive of 
fice. He will be succeeded as presi 
dent by Richard C. Doane, 
president and 


been elected to 


vice 
general sales mana- 
ger. 

Mr. Hinman joined the company 
in 1913. 

Mr. Doane joined them in 1924 

Replacing Mr. Doane, the Board 
has designated F. Henry Savage, as 
vice president and general sales 
manager. He is a veteran of more 
than 30 years with International 
Paper. 

Joseph P. Monge, vice president 
and the company’s 
Canadian Canadian In- 
ternational Paper Company of Mon 
treal, has been elected 


treasurer of 
subsidiary, 


treasurer of 
the parent company. He joined In 
ternational Paper in 1937. 

Mr. Monge replaces Carl S. Volk, 


service with the 
a group of Bemis officers and execu 
jailey, center, a fine 
right, a gold wrist watch, in recogni 


years manager of the Kansas City plant 

is manager of Bemis-San Francisco, Mr 
and since then a special 
31 of this year 





treasurer of International Paper, 
who has been elected vice president 
and treasurer of the Canadian sub- 
sidiary. Mr. Volk joined Interna- 
tional in 1916. 

In a final change in _ responsi- 
bility, Mr. Hinman announced that 
Stuart E. Kay, who was appointed 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tion of the company’s northern mills 
in 1951, has in addition been as- 
signed the direction of the com- 
pany’s labor and employee rela- 
tions. 

Olaf N. Rye as 
manager 
Ignatius, 
April 29th. 


general traffic 
the late Hugo 
died suddenly on 


replaces 
who 


+ * * 


Dr. Bernard Rudner has joined 
the research and development staff 
of Davison Chemical and is located 
at Hilltop Research 
Baltimore. 


Laboratories, 
. * u“ 


The board of directors of Stauffer 
Chemical have elected Christian de 
Guigne to the new position of chair- 
man of the board. Mr. de Guigne 
had been President for the past 8 
years. Hans Stauffer, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice president and general 
manager, was elected president, 
climaxing 34 years’ service with the 
company. John Stauffer, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, with 36 years of 
service, has taken on the added re- 
sponsibilities of chairman of the 
new executive committee. 


R. C. Wheeler was re-elected vice 
president and Christian de Dam- 
pierre re-elected treasurer. James 
W. Kettle, formerly associated with 
United States Steel was elected 
controller. 

All other officers were re-elected 
to the positions they formerly held. 


He a + 


Ernest G. Holmes, sales manager, 
Southern region, Stauffer Chemical 
announces the consolidation of its 
Florida division with its Southeas- 
tern area incorporating the states of 
Georgia, Alabama, Eastern Tenne- 
North Carohina and South 
Carolina. Melton T. Pearson, who 
has been in charge of the South- 
eastern area has been appointed 


ssee, 
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Al J. Reinberg, assistant manager of_the 
Fulton Bag plant in Kansas City. Pro- 
moted at the same time were Harold C 
Forrester to production manager, and 
J. R. Jones to office manager 


manager of the newly combined 
area by Mr. Holmes and will trans- 
fer his headquarters from Albany, 
Georgia to Apopka, Florida. 


™ * * 


Dr. M. B. Gillis has been made 
manager of research in organic and 
biological sciences of the research 
division of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation, Dr. Paul 
D. V. Manning, vice president in 
charge of the research division, an- 
nounced. 

Dr. Gillis takes over his new re- 
sponsibilities from Dr. M. J. Blish 
who retires at the end of June. 
From now until his retirement, Dr. 
Blish will engage in special assign- 
ments for International. 

om ” * 

Link-Belt announces the appoint- 
ment of two new West Coast sales 
managers. Rodney F. Coltart is the 
new sales manager of the Central 
Pacific division, with headquarters 
at the company’s San Francisco 
plant, and Benjamin M. Prestholt 
is the new sales manager of the 
Southern Pacific division, with 
headquarters at the Los Angeles 
plant. 

a * * 

Sixty-nine-year-old Harry W. 
Huffnagle will spend his second 
summer in northern climes among 
the icebergs and Eskimos. 


Huffnagle, president of the Lan- 
caster Bone and Fertilizer Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., is going along with famed 
explorer Donald B. MacMillan, a 
friend of 15 years’ standing. 

They will outfit a schooner, nam- 
ed the Bowdoin. It is scheduled to 
sail from Bowdoin, Me., June 26, and 
will return about Sept. 5. 

What is Huffnagle’s interest? Why, 
he is an amateur botonist and plans 
to observe and collect specimens of 
northern plant life. 

“You might say it is an obsession 
with me,” said Huffnagle in dis- 
cussing his trip. He said he plans 
to take plant presses along since 
it is not possible to bring back live 
plants. 

Huffnagle said he believes the 
group plans to travel 6,000 to 7,000 
miles and will go to Etah, Green- 
land, “and beyond.” 

Last summer, Huffnagle went 
alone to the Northern part of Lab- 
rador on a trip which his friend 
MacMillan helped him to arrange. 

* * co 


A. J. (Jimmy) Sewell has resigned 
his post as assistant sales manager of 
the Stauffer Chemical Co., to become 
associated with the Traylor Chemi- 
cal and Supply Co. of Orlando, Fla. 





OBITUARIES 





Mrs. E. A. Geoghegan, wife of the 
Southern Cotton Oil vice-president 
and NFA vice-chairman, died May 
1 at home in New Orleans. 

Charles E. Hiott, 26, sales repre- 
sentative for Chilean Nitrate for 
Florida died April 21 after being in 
an automobile wreck. 

James O. Manning, Jr., 35, Math- 
ieson Chemical representative, died 
in hospital at Williamston, N. C. 
May 3. 

Charles McCleannhan Nesbitt, 63, 
Middle Atlantic States district man- 
ager for American Cyanamid, died 
suddenly in New York May 4. Dur- 
ing the War, the Nesbitts threw 
their home open to service men, 
provided entertainment, sleeping 
quarters and home-cooked break- 
fasts for hundreds, who called their 
home “Club 606.” 
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Costs 
(Continued from page 43) 
3. Organize your cost facts so that 
they can be used for estimating 
profit results. 


Keep Reports 
Simple 

Keeping reports simple depends 
on the exercise of good manage- 
ment thinking to define what is 
really required in the way of in- 
formation to run the business. Once 
this has been established, then self- 
discipline is required to reduce the 
number of reports and the amount 
of figures to the required specifica- 
tions, and to keep them that way. 

Another way of looking at this 
matter of simplicity is to recognize 
that there are limits to the use of 
any accounting figures. Some 
figures may state the value of an in- 
ventory admirably, and yet those 
same figures may be very poorly 
suited to costing alternative man- 
agement choices. So, if you want to 
keep reports simple and _ under- 
standable, you will prepare figures 
with their end use in mind. 


Know All Your 
Cost Facts 

Larger companies generally do a 
better job than smaller companies 
in the field of defining and knowing 
their costs. I think that all of us 
know at least one small processor 
who has run into serious financial 
difficulties because of his failure to 
provide for unexpected or hidden 
costs. Some of the other speakers at 
this conference have pointed out the 
major hazards and risks involved in 
this industry. We should remember 
that these hazards and risks carry 
dollar signs. The suits being brought 
against members of this industry on 
the basis of alleged damage to per- 
sons and property cost money to 
defend, regardless of the outcome 
of the litigation. In the final analy- 
sis, there is only one place for this 
money to come from, and that is 
out of sales income. Therefore, sales 
prices should be set with that fact 
in mind. 

Along the same lines, inventory 
problems also cost money. It is a 
fairly common occurrence to find 
your inventory in the wrong sec- 
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tions of the country to meet current 
demand. It then becomes necessary 
to tranship to another location in 
order to sell the goods. The addi- 
tional freight costs, just like any 
other expenditure, should be »ro- 
vided for in sales income. In addi- 
tion, all price setters should remem- 
ber that only out of sales income 
can they obtain the funds to re- 
place old equipment and depreci- 
ated assets. And if you are one of 
the larger companies in this indus- 
try, you will include in your costs 
those funds required to pay for re- 
search to improve your products. 


Organize Your Cost Facts 
For Profit Planning 

Management planning really 
comes down to a choice among al- 
ternatives. No matter how restricted 
the business outlook may be, man- 
agement has a freedom to choose 
to do this or to do that. Making a 
decision in business may be com- 
pared with making a decision in 
poker. Your decision is based not 
only on what you can see in your 


books, but also on what you think 
that your competitor sees in his 
books. In addition, of couse, your 
decision is shaped by considerations 
of markets, strategic advantages, 
future development possibilities, 
and many other factors. These im- 
ponderables and intangibles neces- 
sarily and properly play a great 
part in business decisions. How- 
ever, it still remains true that one 
of the important factors involved 
in a choice between alternatives is 
the estimated profit result of one 
course of action compared with the 
estimated profit result of another 
course of action. 


The cost figures of your business 
should be accumulated, handled and 
presented in such a manner that 
they can be used to predict profit 
results of different courses of ac- 
tion quickly and with reasonable 
accuracy. In other words, your cost 
figures should be based on the sort 
of approach which was used in the 
example of planned profits re- 
ferred to earlier. 

(Continued on page 85) 


EXHIBIT | 


_ PLANNED PROFITS — AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES 


ITEMS OF INCOME 
AND COST 


Income From Sales” 
less: Freight 





Less Variable Costs: 
Materials & Supplies 
Variable Labor 
Variable Power 
Packages 


Marginal Return 

Less Fixed Costs: 
Supervision 
Selling Expenses 
Fixed Labor 
Fixed Power 
Office 
Insurance 
Depreciation 


Profit Before Taxes 
Federal Income Tax 


Profit After Taxes 


ORIGINAL 
PLAN 


POSSIBLE CHANGES 
Volume Volume 
Down 10% Constant 
Selling Price Selling Price 
Constant Reduced 10% 
$450,000 
20,000 
$430,000 


310,000 


1954 
McKinsey & Company 








Serving the PULVERIZERS 


FERTILIZER INDUSTRY Specializing in the reduction of 


a : PHOSPHATE ROCKS 
Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corp. AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE, ETC. 


Designers — Engineers — Manufacturers of Fertilizer Machinery Capacities: 1 to 50 Tons per Hour 
Catalogs on Request 
‘es and engineering office Manufacturing plant 


Sa'es 
P.O. Box 1963 P. O. Box 67 
130 Krog St., N. E 1610 Kentucky St e 


Atlanta, Ga New Orleans, La 


Phone Cypress 6615 Phone Bywater 8373 ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 














SOUTHERN FERTILIZER & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Main Office: Savannah, Georgia 


Superphosphate — Sulphuric Acid — Complete Fertilizers 
Ammoniated Superphosphate 


Export — Import 


Plants: Savannah, Ga., Atlanta, Ga., 
Charleston, S. C., Roebuck, S. C. 








For your lead requirements! 


CHEMICAL, ANTIMONIAL AND TELLURIUM 
sheet lead and lead pipe 


Evans Metal Company 


Box 97 Northside Station e« ATLANTA, GEORGIA e Elgin 4338 


Cut Production Costs— EM Pp ; R fF 
Speed up your plant with 
ATLANTA UTILITY " ” 
FERTILIZER MACHINERY That Good 
Fertilizer Mixing Systems Elevators 
Revolving Screens Fertilizer Shakers SULPHATE of AMMONIA 
Mixing Plows Cage Mills 


Clod Breakers Batch Mixers \ 
nquiries invited 
Write Today for Descriptive Folder 9 ° 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS DEBARDELEBEN COAL CORP. 


EAST POINT, GA. 2201 First Ave., N. Phone 3-9135 Birmingham 3, Ala. 
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(Continued from page 83) 

Sound accounting control prac- 
tices and good forecasting and bud- 
getary control techniques each year 
become more and more of a neces- 
sity for any business enterprise. At 
the present moment in the agricul- 
tural chemicals industry, many 
managements facing decisions 
which call for a high degree of 
skill in estimating and measuring 
costs. Our example is representative 
of only one of many such situations. 

Just one further comment. The 
industry you represent has contrib- 
uted substantially to the well-be- 
ing of our economy. In making this 
contribution, your managements 


MARKETS 


ORGANICS: The market on fer- 
tilizer organics is very quiet as most 
fertilizer manufacturers have com- 
pleted this season’s mixed goods re- 
quiring organics. Domestic Nitro- 
genous is nominally priced at $3.50 
to $4.50 per unit of Ammonia, bulk, 
f.o.b. domestic production points. 
Imported Nitrogenous is indicated 
at around $4.10 per unit of Am- 
monia, bagged, CIF Atlantic ports. 

CALCIUM AMMONIUM. NIT- 
RATE: Stocks at several ports are at 
very low levels as the demand has 
taken up almost the entire available 
supply of Imported material. How- 
ever, at several ports limited sup- 
plies are currently available at $51.- 
25 per ton, bagged, f.o.b. cars at 
port. 

CASTOR POMACE: Limited sup- 
plies of New Jersey Castor Pomace 
are indicated at $27.00 per ton in 
bags, f.o.b. producer’s works. Texas 
and Oklahoma productions of Castor 
Pomace, except for a possible few 
cars, have all been sold for this sea- 
son. No offerings have been made 
for the new season. Offerings of Im- 
ported material are quite scarce. 

DRIED BLOOD: The New York 
market is nominal at $9.00 per unit 
of Ammonia for unground sacked 
Blood. The Chicago price is $9.00/ 
$9.25. Demand is primarily from the 
feed trade. 


POTASH: Demand is tapering off 


are 
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right 

and 
been 
benefit 
accounting 


have obviously made more 
decisions than wrong ones — 
many such decisions have 
made successfully without 
of the most advanced 
techniques. It is fundamental to 
recognize that an industry’s men 
are more important than its ac- 
counting techniques. But it 
important, I believe, to recognize 
that management decisions can be 
made faster, and more soundly, and 
on more justifiable grounds, if they 
are with 
accounting procedures, 
with a dash of 
judgment and imagination. 


is also 


made the help of sound 


cost and 


leavened business 


rapidly as the throughout 
the country nears an end. Three 
producers at Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
have announced prices for 1954-55 
contracts. One of these producers 
announces a port price at 61'%2¢ per 
unit f.o.b. cars on orders placed be- 
fore July Ist, less 2% discount on 
completion of contract. Second and 
third period port prices are 65¢ and 
67'2¢. Offerings of Imported potash 
for shipment from abroad during 
the new season have not as yet been 
made. 

GROUND COTTON BUR ASH: 
Interest in this material continues 
steady and supplies adequate for 
current demand. Analyses have 
been running 33% to 38% K2O. De- 
livered costs of this form of Potash, 
primarily in the form of Carbonate 
of Potash, approximate the de- 
livered cost of Domestic Sulphate of 
Potash. 

PHOSPHATE RICK: Producers 
are now negotiating with labor and 
it appears that upon completion of 
these negotiations, prices for Phos- 
phate Rock may be somewhat high- 
er. Movement of Rock during the 
past month has been good but is 
tending to taper off at present. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE: Supplies 
continue adequate for normal 20% 
grade and the recent tight supply 
situation on Triple Superphosphate 
is easing as the demand slackens 
towards the end of the season. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE: Demand 
for this form of Nitrogen continues 
quite strong and somewhat in ex- 


season 


cess of supply. Prices remain firm 
and unchanged. 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA: Sup- 
ply situation continues relatively 
tight and demand Prices 
rather steady. 

NITRATE OF SODA: Supply con- 
tinues adequate 
steady _in 
Prices continue 


strong. 


and 
seasonal 
firm 


shipments 
dimensions 
and un- 


changed. 


GENERAL: In most parts of the 
country the heaviest demand for 
mixed fertilizers has passed and the 
season will be over in the near fu- 
ture. Some fertilizer manufacturers 
are beginning to calculate’ their 
needs of raw materials for the new 
season and it appears that the ex 
pected supply of most ingredients 
will be adequate on account of new 
productions, particularly of Triple 
Superphosphate and Nitrogen that 
will be available for the new season. 


Hudson Moves 
New Larger Office 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corpora- 
tion have removed their offices to 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. The phone is Plaza 9-7733. 


Hyster Used Truck 
Program Announced 

Announced nationally this month, 
dealers of the Hyster Company, lift 
and industrial truck manufacturers, 


have initiated a written warranty 
program on used lift trucks similar 
to those used by leading automobile 
manufacturers. 

Featuring the use of the yellow 
and black “Hy-Quality” tag, the pro 
gram is designed to give confidence 
to small-business buyers or those 
who need a stand-by second truck. 
The use of warranted used trucks 
will permit, also, a low cost ma- 
terials handling experiment or trial 
of a new materials handling system. 

Hyster Company manufactures 
an extensive line of materials han- 
dling equipment with factories in 
Peoria and Danville, Illinois; Port- 
land, Oregon and Nijmegen, The 
Netherlands. 





PESTICIDES 


Mississippi Joins 
Boliworm Research 

Mississippi is the latest cotton 
state to join in cooperative fi- 
nancing of the expanded pink boll- 
worm research program which got 
underway last year. 

An appropriation totaling $50,000 
for the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 
was made by the Mississippi legisla- 
ture. Governor Hugh White signed 
the bill. 

The funds are appropriated to the 
Mississippi Experiment Station, 
with the specification that they may 
be expended “in cooperation and 
joint action with any agency of the 
United States Government, or any 
agency of any other state, or any 
private agency engaged in research 
on pink bollworm.” 


Insecticides Increase Cotton 
Yield 25 Percent 


Chemical insect control in cotton 
adds up to about a fourth larger 
crop on the average, according to 
entomologists of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 

More than 30 years of insecticide 
field trials at Tallulah, La., carried 
on by the Agricultural Research 
Service, have resulted in an annual 
average seed-cotton yield of 1,826 
pounds per acre—371 pounds, or 
25.5 percent, more cotton than from 
untreated cotton plots, which aver- 
aged 1,445 pounds per acre. 

Since 1920 when these compari- 
sons began, use of insecticides has 
always resulted in more cotton, al- 
though in 1924 the 
amounted to only 1.1 
in 1944, only 1.5 percent. At the 
other extreme, insecticides boosted 
cotton production 112 percent in 
1950, a year when boll weevils alon> 
took nearly a quarter of the national 
cotton crop. In 1951, the increase 
was 85.3 percent; 1952, 18.4 percent, 
and last year, 19.7 percent. 

In all years, the entomologists 
have compared several plots (or 
more) to reduce the chance of un- 


increase 
percent and 
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realistic production averages. Al- 
together 973 plots have been com- 
pared. 

o * 7 
Du Pont Announces New 
Seed Disinfectants 

Two new liquid seed disinfectant 
formulations have been announced 
by the Du Pont Company. They are 
for use on small grains (wheat, rye, 
barley, oats and flax). Both formu- 
lations are based on a combination 
of phenyl mercury acetate and ethyl 
mercury acetate. Du Pont Liquid 
364 is a concentrate to be diluted 
with water for use in slurry treat- 
ers, while Du Pont Liquid 244 is 
for use undiluted in ready-mix 
(fully automatic) treaters. 

The new materials are backed by 
experimental work in the green 
house and test plots, and by the 
current season’s commercial use in 
spring wheat areas, especially Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas and Montana. 

* om - 

Here is a chemical for your lawn 
that kills weed seeds and then 
changes into a fertilizer to make 
new grass seeds grow. It is calcium 
Cynamide produced by the Ameri- 
can Cyanamide Co. of New York as a 
dry granular material under the 
name of Lawn & Garden Cyana- 


mide. 
a + oe 


Recognizing the need for a simple 
and acceptable name for 3, 6-Endox- 
ohexahydrophthalic Acid, the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany has announced it is relinquish- 
ing its trade mark rights to the name 


“Endothal” so that this term may 
be used as the common name for the 
above chemical compound, which in 
its various formulations, constitutes 
a class of widely used Pennsalt ag- 
ricultural chemicals. 
* ” ao 
The use of Chloro-IPC as a pre- 
emergence herbicide on onions and 
lettuce has been accepted by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, it was revealed by the Co- 
lumbia-Southern Chemical Corpora- 


tion, major producer of the new 
herbicide that has been so successful 
in preventing grasses from choking 
out young cotton plants. 

7 me cd 

Tobacco hornworms, tobacco bud- 
worms, fleahoppers, and grasshop- 
pers can now be stopped with in- 
credibly small dosages of Endrin, it 
was announced by F. W. Hatch, 
Manager of the Agricultural Chem- 
icals Division of Shell Chemical 
Corporation. The insecticide has just 
been granted label acceptance by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for use against these pests. 

* Be me 

New recommendations for the con- 
trol of the Mexican bean beetle have 
been made by entomologists of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Recent research has proved the ef- 
fectiveness of the insecticides CS- 
708, malathion, and parathion for 
controlling the Mexican bean beetle, 
an insect that annually devours an 
estimated $5,000,000 worth of edible 
bean crops in the United States. 

A revised copy of Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1624, “The Mexican Bean Beetle 
in the East and Its Control,” may be 
obtained free by writing the Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

* * a 

Texas Agriculture Commissioner 
John C. White announced that the 
use of 2-4-D is now prohibited in 
seven Coastal Bend counties. This is 
the first time the Texas Department 
of Agriculture has invoked the 
power to outlaw a broadleaf plant 
killer by authority of the Texas 
Herbicide Law. 

Instead of 2-4-D, White recom- 
mended the use of 2-4-5-T, a similar 
hormone type herbicide which is 
equally as effective a weed killer 
but which is 5 to 10 times less dam- 
aging to cotton. 2-4-D is the only 
herbicide which is prohibited in the 
seven-county area. 

a a 4 

Florida East Coast Fertilizer Com- 
pany announced marketing of a new 
copper fungicide, labeled Copride, 
for use in controlling fungus diseases 
in avocado groves. This is the first 
fungicide to be marketed by FEC 
under its own trade name. 
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G. PFES, AT PASTURE AWARD DINNER, 
HONORS WALTER BROWN 


May 20th in Atlanta, the Georgia 
Plant Food Educational Society held 
the annual dinner honoring the win- 
ners of the Georgia Grazing System 
Contest, which is a major activity 
of this pioneer local level plant food 
educational group. Twenty-one priz- 
es are awarded annually, totalling 
around $2,000 following a careful 
judging by capable mem- 
bers. 

This year’s judges were Harry 
Brown, farmer and retired extension 
agronomist; T. H. Bonner, Chilean 
Nitrate; J. R. Johnson, Georgia ex- 
tension agronomist, who reported at 
the dinner from their three view- 
points on the winning farmers. 

The main speaker of the occasion 
was the dramatic W. R. Thompson, 
extension agronomist, Mississippi 
State, ardent exponent of prosperity 
by way of green pastures, who pre- 
sented a forty-five minute talk com- 
pletely without notes, at high speed 
—and including his famous bag of 
tricks—samples of lush and scrawny 
grasses; plates of dead and rich soils 

. and a string of dollar bills that 
endlessly emerges as he talks pros- 
perity via the shorted “and most 
beautiful” route to prosperity. 

A sentimental highlight of the 
meeting was the presentation of 
honorary life membership to Walter 
S. Brown, for his leadership and ad- 
vice and consistent support of Ga. 
PFES. 

Walter Brown, presiding, spoke of 
the good job being done by the 
Georgia group, one of the pioneers 
in a movement which has now 


Society 


spread across the nation, in pulling 
together the various elements which 
stand ready to advise the farmer. 
He spoke of the Georgia pasture con- 
test as one of the best in the nation 
because it fits the pasture into a 
balanced farm program, and offers 
a practical demonstration to the en- 
tire State. 

Dr. Thompson in his talk on his 
crusade for grass, which he asks all 
groups to join when he addresses 
them points out that grass is not only 
profitable, but beautiful. It improves 
good soil and reclaims eroded soil. 

He outlined a program ... 1. Ma- 
chinery, which includes lights and 
other electrical things for the home. 
2. Plant food. 3. Pesticides. 4. In- 
formation. On the latter he stressed 
that today the farmer can ask ques- 
tions and get answers—which has 
not always been true. 


He set up six points: “Follow these 
and I’ll guarantee grass,” he stated. 
1. The plan... soil testing, fencing 
2 grasses for all year pasture and 
harvesting. 2. Fertilizer. Fertilize the 
plant, not the soil and give it 
plenty. 3. Seeding—the right com- 
bination of date, rate and the grasses 
that fit your soil. 4. Management 
will give you good grasses all around 
the calendar. 5. Feeding—from your 
own bales or silo. 6. Pesticides to 
protect your investment. 


A few notes: Refertilize when the 
grass is well up—not waiting for it 
to go bad. Band-seeding and band 
fertilization now possible all on the 
same trip with new distributors. 


Plant on 
cover. 


20 inch centers. Grass will 


Take God as your partner. 


Senator Harry Brown spoke of the 
fact that the right to a fair price for 
farm products brings the responsi- 
bility to do an efficient job. Herb 
Bonner emphasized following recom- 
mendations and applying knowledge 
we have today. J. R. Johnson em- 
phasized Georgia’s pasture progress 
and the good work of the Ga. PFES 

Any meeting looking for a speaker 
on pastures should call on the junior 
member of the Georgia state-prize 
winning team, Curtis Avery Jr. His 
ad lib presentation of their winning 
method was beautifully done. His 
points: God is our partner. The 
county agent and the extension 
forces have been tremendously help- 
ful. His ag education at the Universi- 
ty of Georgia. The banks, which fi- 
nanced the winning farm 
from scratch (they own two farms). 
Fertilizer, which made possible “ex- 
pansion in depth.” 


whole 


. tan Ee 7,4) 
KEY TO PICTURES 
The CF camera misbehaved a little on this 
meeting, and some shots are not too clear 
and we are sorry. But this is the story on 
them: 1. Georgia Plant Food Educational 
Society, W A Higginbotham, Jr.; 2. 
Walter S. Brown seems to say “Who, me?" 
as Billy Barton, Tennessee Corporation, 
reads the citation which made the U of 
Ga. associate director an honorary mem 
ber of Ga. PFES. 3. Many will recognize 
this pose of chief speaker W. R. Thomp 
son, Mississippi State extension agrono 
mist, hiding behind a sample of grass as 
he thinks grass should be. 4 J ‘ielding 
Reed, Secretary-Treasurer, doubles with 
the slide projector, 5. Dr. Hayden Rogers, 
U of Ga. agronomy department head, 
presents the awards, 6. C. B. and Curtis 
Avery, Jr. State first place winners. 7. 
Fred McCracken, State 3rd place winner 
Second place was not present. 8 Harry 
Brown, former extension man, now re 
tired and a farme . T. H. Bonner, 
Chilean Nitrate . J. H,. Johnson, exten 
sion agronomist, The last three judged the 

contest 











SOUTHERN STATES PHOSPHATE and FERTILIZER CO. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of SULPHURIC ACID, SUPERPHOSPHATE, COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 


and ALL TYPES OF BASE GOODS 
EXPORT ORDERS SOLICITED 











Commercial Fertilizer 
Given Safety Award 

The National Safety Council has 
awarded the 1953 Public Interest 
Award to Commercial Fertilizer 
Magazine, for exceptional service to 
safety. We have also received the 
thanks of Vernon S. Gornto, general 
chairman of the Fertilizer Section 
for our “splendid coverage” of the 
subject. 


Planning Committee 
Attends 4 Meetings 


The three-year planning commit- 
tee, Fertilizer Section, National 


Safety Council, whose portraits are 
shown in the group picture to the 


right, recently attended two meet- 
ings of their own group last month, 
the President's Safety Conference in 
Washington, and the Governor’s 
Safety Conference in Baltimore. 

They report excellent progress in 
their work. Louis Wilson, APFC met 
with them one afternoon and Russell 
Coleman had breakfast with the 
group one morning, both to discuss 
the objectives which should be in- 
cluded in the three year 
they are to present. 

The meeting in Baltimore attract- 
ed forty who were given an excellent 


program 


This is the new Sulphur Dioxide Gas De 
tector made by Mine Safety Appliance 
Company, said to be enceptionnily ac- 
curate, For details, write the company at 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Streets, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa 


THREE-YEAR PLANNING COMMITTEE, FERTILIZER SECTION, 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Left to right: T. J 
Soil Building Service, Ithaca, New York 
tional Safety Council and editor of 


Clarke, Administrative Assistant and Director of Personnel, G. L. F 
(also, vice-chairman, Fertilizer Section, Na 
the Fertilizer Section’s Safety 


News Letter); F 


Wayne High, Manager of Operations, The Baugh Chemical Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land (also, chairman of the Contests and Statistics Committee, Fertilizer Section, Na- 


tional Safety Council); John E. Smith, safety director, Spencer Chemical 
chairman 
Council); and Curtis A. Cox, Assistant Manager, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 


Pittsburg, ansas (past general 


of the 


Company, 
National Safety 
Rich- 


Fertilizer Section, 


mond, Virginia (also, secretary of the Fertilizer Section, National Safety Council) 


program of speakers by Tom Clarke, 
chairman. 

Those who attended the Presi- 
dent’s conference were: John Smith, 
Vernon Gronto, Tom Clarke, Curtis 
Cox, Bill Richardson, Tex Watts and 
John Mark, all members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The Baltimore 
meeting was attended also from the 
Executive group by Smith, Gornto, 
Clarke, Cox and Watts. 

The committee will meet again at 
the Greenbrier June 13, between the 
APFC and the NFA conventions. 
The nominating committee will meet 
the evening before, also at the 
Greenbrier. 


Twentieth Annual 
Virginia Safety Conference 


On Thursday, May 20th, the 
Twentieth Annual State-Wide Safe- 
ty Conference met in Norfolk. Con- 
ference Headquarters was at the 
Monticello Hotel and the meetings 
extended through May 22nd—with a 
banquet Friday evening, May 2\lst. 
Fertilizer Section meetings were 
held on Friday, May 2\st. 


C. P. Hearne, Safety Engineer, 
Virginia Department of Labor and 
Industry, started the meeting with 
a talk on “How To Make a Safety 
Inspection.” Following Mr. Hearne, 
C. D. Brightwell, Superintendent of 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Cor- 
poration Plant, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, discussed the “Evaluation and 
Follow-Up of Safety Inspection Re- 
ports.” The “Selection of Employees 
from the Standpoint of Accident 
Prevention” was discussed by J. F. 
McCormick, Superintendent Indus- 
trial Relations, Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
Hopewell, Va. Last speaker of the 
morning session was P. W. Logan of 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
whose topic was “Selling Safety to 
Supervisors .. .” 

Paul T. Truitt, president of the 
American Plant Food Council, told 
how “Safety Pays Off in the Fer- 
tilizer Industry.” Following Mr. 
Truitt’s address, there was an Inter- 
Company Safety Meeting in which 
everyone present was invited to par- 
ticipate in questions and answers re- 
garding safety in fertilizer plants. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


For Sale, Exchange and Wanted Advertisements, same 
type now used, EIGHT CENTS a word for one in- 
sertion; TWELVE CENTS a word for two insertions; 
FIFTEEN CENTS a word for three insertions, and 
FOUR CENTS a word for each insertion more than 
three; ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THIS COLUMN MUST 
BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


FOR SALE: One 12 ton Sulphuric Acid Trailer. Can be 
altered to meet your requirements. Pictures and price 
on request. Used one year. Tennessee Farmers Coopera- 
tive, LaVergne, Tennessee. 


STEEL TANKS FOR SALE: Dished heads—all welded. 
Excellent for storing liquid fertilizer, chemicals, etc. At 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (14) 7500 gal. (2) 6000 gal. At Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. (2) 7000 gal. At Reading, Pa. (9) 4600 gal., 
(5) 4300 gal., (2) 3800 gal. At Philadelphia, Pa. (3) 


13,700 gal. (3) 9150 gal. PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


1426 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE: New St. Regis 160 F. B. Valve Packer Com 
plete located Midwest. Box 30, c/o Commercial Ferti 
lizer, 75 Third St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE: New Leader Fertilizer & Lime Spreader, 
body 6 feet wide, 11 feet long, late model with auxiliary 
engine, bought new, February 4, 1952. For sale very 
reasonable. Farmers Cotton Oil Company, Wilson, N. C. 


WANTED: Young, efficient superintendent for dry mix- 
ing plant, southeastern territory, capacity about 50,000 
tons. Box # 29, c/o Commercial Fertilizer 75 Third St., 
N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE: Complete dry mixing fertilizer plant at 
port in Eastern North Carolina. Now operating. Ideal 
location, wonderful farming trading area. Capacity 
50,000 tons. Inquiries invited for prompt attention. Box 
75, c/o Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


THE DOWD PRE 


June, 1954 





LAW & COMPANY 


Founded 1903 
FERTILIZER CHEMISTS 
Three Convenient Laboratories 


P. O. Box 1558 P. O. Box 789 P. O. Box 629 
Atlanta, (1) Ga. Montgomery, Ala. Wilmington, N. C. 














Wiley & Company, Inc. 
Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Calvert & Read Streets 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








VERMICULITE FINES 


(Fertilizer Conditioner) 
Truck and Carload Quantities 
American Vermiculite Company, Inc. 
Phones 2201 & 2301 


Roan Mountain, Tennessee 








Selected Spent Fullers Earth 


For 25 years THE Conditioner Chosen 
by discriminating Fertilizer 
Manufacturers 


THE DICKERSON COMPANY, INC. 


Drexel Bldg. PHILA. 6, PA. 











SHUEY & COMPANY, INC. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phos 
phate Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock 
Phosphate Export Association. Official Weigher and 
Sampler for the National Cottonseed Products Associa 
tion at Savannah; also Official Chemist for National 
Cottonseed Products Association 


115 E. Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. 

















NFA 
(Continued from page 40) 

Eugene German; E. W. Harvey; 
B. H. Jones; E. D. Kingsbury; E. M. 
Kolb; Maurice H. Lockwood; H. B. 
Mann; Charles F. Martin; Rex L. 
Morgan; S. L. Nevins; George E. 
Petitt; B. P. Redman, Jr.; Marshall 
A. Smith; Jack B. Snyder. 

COMMITTEE FOR MEN’S GOLF 
EVENTS: Chairman, John W. Hall; 
Jeff Collins; Dallas D. Culver; W. 
Morris Newman; Gene Van Deren. 

COMMITTEE FOR LADIES’ 
GOLF EVENTS: Chairman, Mrs. 
W. B. Porterfield; Mrs. Vernon 
Bishop; Mrs. J. Porter Brinton, Jr.; 
Mrs. J. F. Corkill; Mrs. A. Norman 
Into; Mrs. William J. Murphy. 

TENNIS COMMITTEE: Chair- 
man, Joseph Mullen, Jr.; George H. 
Dunklin; Mrs. G. D. Glover; Mrs. 
W. R. Morgan; J. Fielding Reed; 
James C. Totman; Mrs. J. J. Wel- 
don. 

HORSESHOE PITCHING CON- 
TEST COMMITTEE: Chairman, 
A. A. Schultz; H. G. Cunningham; 
W. Gedge Gayle; C. R. Martin. 

BRIDGE AND CANASTA COM- 
MITTEE Chairman, Mrs. James A. 
Naftel; Mrs. M. Ward Cole; Mrs. 
John W. Hall; Mrs. B. P. Redman, 
Jr.; Mrs. J. Fielding Reed; Mrs. 
John R. Taylor, Jr. 

COMMITTEE ON PRIZES: Jeff 
Collins; R. L. King; Mrs. E. M. Kolb; 
Mrs. J. E. Totman. 





Kraft Bag 
Demonstrates Closure 


The Kraft Bag Corporation has 
just sent out to thousands of pros- 
pective users a full size 80 lb Kraft- 
lok fertilizer bag, with a message 
printed on its face. The bag is sewn 
with red looper thread at both ends 
to facilitate opening and examining 
the inner construction of its new 
valve closure, the Company also 
issued 3 separate brochures. For 
sample bags or literature address 
Dept. P, KRAFT BAG CORPORA- 
TION, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. The Company is a sub- 
sidiary of Gilman Paper Co., and has 
two fully integrated plants at St. 
Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Ver- 
mont. 


Davison Wins Award 
From Research Institute 


The annual award of merit of the 
Associated Member Division of the 
Research Institute of America, Inc., 
was presented recently to Marlin G. 
Geiger, president of Davison Chem- 
ical Division at the company’s Bal- 
timore office. 

The award is given annually to 
“bring out from under a bushel ideas 
developed during the working day in 


areas of executive development, 
human relations and manpower 
utilization.” Davison won for its sys- 
tem of “on the spot” photographs 
to dramatize the company’s safety, 
good housekeeping and cost-control 
programs. 


Norman J. Wardell, industrial re- 
lations manager of the company’s 
Cincinnati plant, who made the en- 
try, received a separate citation at 
Cincinnati. 





LAST MINUTE NEWS 


Bagpak Plant 
Ready In July 


A new converting plant for the 
production of multiwall sacks will 
be opened in Mobile, Alabama, by 
the Bagpak Division of International 
Paper Company, it was announced 
May 24 by A. A. Scholl, Division 
Manager. The new plant, which is 
due to start operations in mid-July, 
is adjacent to International’s Mobile 
paper mill. 

The plan’s senior personnel will 
include S. D. Andrew, Plant Man- 
ager; C. B. McCord, Assistant Plant 
Manager, and Asa Morgan, Superin- 
tendent. 





Fulton Bag In 
Salt Lake City 


Fulton Bag announces the es- 
tablishment in Salt Lake City of a 
resident sales representative. Named 
to this post is William P. Gatts of 
Los Angeles, who formerly served 
in the Sales Department of Fulton’s 
plant in that city. Gatts will repre- 
sent Fulton Bag in the states of Utah 
and Idaho, and is widely known in 
bag circles throughout the Mid-West 
and West. Fulton, at the same time, 
has announced the resignation of 
Horace Smith, Rupert, Idaho, from 
the company’s sales organization. 





“No Subsidies” Reiterated 


By Secretary Benson 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
reiterates in the current issue of The 
American Magazine his stand that 
the answer to the nation’s farm 


problems 
supports. 

Despite steadily growing pressure 
even from within his own party, 
Secretary Benson told staff writer 
Roul Tunley: “Personally, I don’t 
feel any fears. I try to do the thing 
I believe to be right and let the 
chips fall where they will.” 

In an article entitled “Everyone 
Picks on Benson,” the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who is the first clergy- 
man to hold a U.S. cabinet post in 
a hundred years, was firm in his be- 
lief that “God helps those who help 
themselves” and that “no real 
American wants to be subsidized.” 

On the subject of price supports 
to farmers which he recently lower- 
ed from 90 to 75 per cent of parity, 
Benson insisted: “Increased con- 
sumption at home and abroad is the 
answer to the farm problem... We 
must find new uses for farm prod- 
ucts. We must step up research. We 
must try to put food into stomachs, 
not into storage bins.” 

Benson’s real devotion to spiritual 
values and to his religion, Tunley 
writes, have enabled him to remain 
the calmest man in Washington al- 
though he sits in the capital’s hot- 
test seat. Another cabinet officer 
has even remarked: “Every night 
when I go to bed I thank God I’m 
not the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Benson’s seat, Tunley writes, can 
only become hotter in this election 
year and his independent stand may 
well cost him his job. Especially if 
Congress adopts, and the President 
signs, a program which Benson’s 
conscience cannot permit him to ad- 
minister. 


is not high fixed price 
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GRADUATION... 


It’s graduation time on campuses all over the 
nation! You hear the college songs—see lines 
of bright faces set off with the traditional 
caps and gowns. These young people are 
thinking about the future—jobs and marriage. 
We're glad to note that many business leaders 
are accepting invitations to make “the gradu- 
ation address.” The inspiration these leaders 
impart to graduates often makes lasting im- 
pressions. It’s a tribute to both the man and 
his business to receive this honor. It’s citizen- 
ship in action. 
—“The Indian” 


=- POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Carlsbad, New Mexico 

General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Il. 
Southern Sales Office .. . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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TE OF AMMONIA 


Jackson, Miss. 
Columbus, Ohio 





